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CURIOSITIES  OF  TUE  CARNIVAL. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  a  liking  for  the  Carnival  and  its 
frolics  stimulated  a  monarch  to  a  singular  freak.  Early 
in  1839  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  his  brother  Louis, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  found  themselves  at  Montpellier.  They 
had  serious  business  to  transact  in  that  quarter.  Certain 
abuses  that  had  driven  the  Provencals  to  reliellion  required 
removal ;  and  there  was  then  some  probability  that  the 
personal  interference  of  the  French  sovereign  might  induce 
that  one  of  the  rival  popes  who  resided  at  Avignon  to 
resign,  and  thus  remove  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those 
who  sought  the  termination  of  the  Great  Schism.  Some 
small  progress  towards  the  realization  of  both  these  objects 
had  been  made  during  the  five  months  spent  in  the  south 
by  the  princes.  But  the  latter,  who  were  young,  and  the 
gaj'cst  of  Frenchmen,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
enjoying  the  humor  of  the  season  in  the  capital.  In  spite, 
then,  of  tlie  remonstrances  of  their  ministers,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  throw  aside  the  work  in  hand,  never  to  resume  it, 
and  to  return  northwards  by  the  quickest  mode  of  travel. 
In  short,  they  agreed  to  race  from  Montpellier  to  Paris  for 
five  thousand  golden  francs  —  equal  to  as  many  pounds 
sterling  —  a  side.  The  distance  between  the  two  places 
was  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  the  roads, 
those  of  the  Iburteenth  century,  were  the  merest  cart-tracks, 
and  infested  liesides  by  bands  of  outlaws ;  and  the  time 
was  mill-winter.  It  may  safeljr  be  asserted  that  such  a 
race  was  never  undertaken  before  or  since  in  sheer  frolic 
by  anyl)ody.  Selecting  two  gentlemen  apiece  to  accompany 
them,  the  princes  took  difl’erent  routes,  and  started  at  head¬ 
long  speed.  They  rode  as  long  as  they  could  ride ;  they 
went  by  boat  when  the  way  and  the  weather  rendered  such 
means  of  tr.insport  preferable ;  and  they  made  more  than  one 
stage  in  a  homely'  covered-wagon.  Thus,  through  sleet  and 
snow  and  rain,  —  for  the  winter  did  not  relax  its  severity  in 
deference  to  the  rank  of  the  racers,  —  they  pushed  along  day 
and  night  without  hatting.  The  king  took  and  kept  the 
lead  until  he  reached  Champagne.  At  Troyes  fatigue  mas¬ 
tered  him,  and  going  to  bed,  he  slept  lor  eight  long  hours. 
He  in.iile  tremendous  efforts  to  recover  the  advantage  thus 
lost,  but  without  success.  When  he  entered  Paris,  he  found 
that  his  brother  had  reached  the  goal  six  hours  before  him. 

Among  the  many  attractions  of  the  Carnival  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Gran  limif  held  a  conspicuous  place.  It  is 
Seldom  to  be  witnessed  in  our  times,  but  of  old  it  was 
universal  over  Christendom.  In  Paris  it  was  more  striking 
than  anywhere  else,  because  there  the  fraternity  of  butchers 
was  unusually  powerful  —  so  powerful,  indeed,  that  when 
civil  broils  broke  out  the  party  securing  the  support  of  the 
butchft-s  was  sure  to  be  master  of  the  city.  Every  Shrove 
Tuesday  a  bull  —  the  finest  that  could  be  procured  —  was 
mamiificently  caparisoned  by  the  cattle-slay'ing  guild.  An 
embroidered  cloth  that  swept  the  ground  was  spread  over 
him,  his  horns  were  gilt,  laurels  were  twined  round  his 
nwk,  and  bunches  of  gay  ribbons  streamed  from  him  in  all 
directions.  Then  a  boy  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  great 
butcher  families,  —  a  Gois,  a  St.  Yon,  or  a  Caboche,  — 
dressed  like  an  eastern  monarch,  and  carrying  a  naked 
•word  in ‘one  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  the  other,  was  placed 
on  the  animal’s  back.  This  was  the  king  of  the  butchers 
—  a  personage  who,  in  those  old  times,  enjoy'ed  some  curious 
privileges  which  we  shall  not  pause  to  sjiecity.  On  either 


side  marched  the  guanls  of  the  mimic  potentate,  forty  stal- 
w.art  slaughtermen  dressed  like  Turks.  Two  of  these 
guanls  grasped  the  horns  of  the  beast,  while  the  remainder 
held  a  couple  of  ropes  knotted  round  its  neck  and  forelegs; 
a  goodly  number  of  fiddlers,  lifers,  and  drummers  preceded 
the  march,  and  a  countless  rabble  accompanied  it.  After 
parading  the  principal  streets,  the  bull  was  led  to  the  houses 
of  the  leading  magistrates,  each  of  whom  was  expected  to 
acknowledge  the  honor  in  a  short  speech.  Then  came  the 
most  singular  part  of  the  performance.  The  king  of  the 
butchers  and  his  following  paid  a  visit  to  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice —  the  AV’estminster  Hall  of  Paris.  Here  the  beast  was 
led  up  tlie  steps  into  the  building,  and  through  it,  too,  from 
end  to  end.  He  caused  sad  confusion  among  clients, 
lawyers,  and  judges,  especially  when  he  happened  to  break 
loose,  which  was  nearly  alwiiys.  Indeed,  the  ceremony  of 
the  Gras  Boeuf  would  have  Been  incomplete  without  half  a 
dozen  such  accidents ;  and  then  the  racing  and  chasing,  the 
tumbling  and  tossing,  and  the  cheerin"  and  yelling  that 
ensued  were  things  to  be  remembered.  Rverybody  swelled 
the  tumult,  and  nobody  cared  particularly  to  arrest  the 
brute,  which  continued  its  career,  upsetting  every  thing  that 
came  in  the  way,  until  it  happened  to  be  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  in  one  of  the  many  blind  alleys  of  old  P.-iris.  The 
funniest  part  of  the  matter  was  that  those  people  who 
happened  to  be  tossed  were  much  envied  of  their  fellows, 
for  a  lustv  poke  from  the  horns  of  the  Gras  Bceuf  was  sin¬ 
cerely  believed  to  give  a  man  a  rise  in  prosperity  as  well  as 
in  person.  Indeed,  it  became  customary  to  remark  of  an 
unsuccessful  trader  that  he  had  never  been  tossed  on  Shrove 
Tuesday. 

The  Carnival  was  the  season  in  which  our  ancestors  de¬ 
lighted  to  expose  those  traders  who  used  light  weights  and 
short  measures,  or  who  adulterated  their  goods.  They 
clapped  such  worthies  in  carts,  and  marched  them  round  the 
p.irish,  exposed  to  volleys  of  sarcasm  and  decayed  vegeta¬ 
bles.  In  Italy  measures  not  dissimilar  were  resorted  to  with 
another  class  of  commercial  defaulters.  Those  who  have 
visited  that  country  will  probably  remember  the  “  Stones 
of  Infamy  ”  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  of  its  cities. 
In  Venice  such  a  stone  stands  near  the  Church  of  San  Mar¬ 
co,  while  in  Verona,  as  well  as  in  Florence,  it  is  placed  in 
the  old  market.  On  a  certain  day  during  the  Carnival  those 
traders  who  had  become  bankrupt  during  the  preceding  year 
were  led  to  this  stone.  Around  them  was  gathered  a  vast 
mob,  wherein  the  schoolboys  were  accorded  the  foremost  rank ; 
for  the  ceremony  was  supposed  to  inculcate  a  lesson  in  com¬ 
mercial  morality  very  suitable  to  their  years.  Unlike  most 
other  lessons,  especially  those  of  a  moral  stamp,  it  was  one 
which  no  schoolboy  was  ever  known  to  neglect.  One  by 
one  the  bankrupts  were  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  stone 
to  hear  the  reading  of  their  balance-sheet,  and  to  endure  as 
many  reproaches  as  their  creditors  could  cram  into  a  limited 
time.  Tliat  scolding  five  minutes  formed  a  comedy  in  itself; 
the  gestures  and  fistifications  —  we  feel  compelled  to  coin  the 
word  —  were  studies ;  as  for  the  speaking  part,  it  was  a 
storm  of  interjection,  in  which  nothing  was  distinct.  When 
the  time  was  up,  the  presiding  official  touched  his  bell,  and 
all  became  dumb.  Then  the  bankrupt  was  solemnly  divested 
of  a  necessarj’  portion  of  his  dress,  after  which  three  stout 
ublic  officers  laid  hold  of  his  shoulders,  and  three  others  of 
is  knees,  and,  raising  him  every  time  as  high  as  they  could, 
bumped  him  deliberately  twelve  times,  “in  honor  of  the 


twelTC  apostles,”  ajjainst  the  cold  stone,  to  the  disg;ti8t  of  the 
patient,  and  the  intense  delight  of  the  rising  generation. 
An  old  writer  states  that  the  crcflitors  crowed  like  cocks 
during  the  bumping,  and  that  when  it  was  over,  very  few  of 
them  entertained  animosity  against  the  man  that  had  been 
bumped.  In  proof  of  the  latter  statement,  he  avers  that 
not  one  of  them  could  look  at  him,  while  he  was  sneaking 
through  the  crowd,  with  dry  eyes. 

The  Carnival  w.as  emphatically  the  season  of  banquets. 
And  these  ban(|uets,  again,  were  the  scenes  of  certain  rash 
and  romantic  vows,  made  by  the  lords  of  the  feast  and  their 
friends,  and  ealletl  vows  of  the  swan,  peacock,  heron,  pheas¬ 
ant,  &c.,  according  to  the  binl  which  the  principal  swearer 
happened  to  prefer.  Tlie  ceremonies  with  which  the  oath 
was  made  were  always  fantastic.  Sometimes  the  bird  was 
produced  living,  but  more  frequently  it  formeil  the  crowning 
dish.  It  was  brought  into  the  banquet-hall  when  excite¬ 
ment  ran  highest,  and  always  with  striking  parade.  The 
creature  itself  was  profusely  ornamented  with  jewels,  a 
trumpet-blast  announced  its  approach,  a  herald  in  all  the 
pomp  of  his  costume  preceded  it,  and  a  body  of  knights, 
squires,  and  pages  attended  it ;  in  short,  it  was  accorded  all 
the  stately  ceremonial  of  a  sovereign  prince  when  visiting 
an.equal.  The  bird,  living  or  dead,  having  been  presented 
to  the  host,  the  latter  stood  up,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon 
it,  pledged  himself  to  perform  some  remarkable  feat  before 
the  year  was  out,  in  honor  of  it  and  the  ladies.  For  the 
most  part  these  vows  evaporated  harmlessly.  At  times, 
however,  the  results  were  serious.  One  made  by  Edwanl 
III.  led  to  the  battle  of  Crecy  ;  another —  by  which  Henri 
V.  pledged  himself  to  traverse  France  from  sea  to  sea  with 
banners  spread  —  produced  the  dan  rerous  march  that  closed 
so  gloriously  at  Agincourt ;  an<l  a  third  by  a  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  sent  his  heir — John  the  Fearless  —  he  who  was  af¬ 
terwards  muTtlered  at  Montereau  —  to  meet  the  Turk  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Necopolis. 

Mere  feasting  is  not  a  matter  on  which  we  care  to  dwell, 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  doing  so  in  this  instance,  since 
the  feasting  was  but  a  portion  of  a  carnival  bantiuet. 
Through  its  whole  course  the  guests  were  entertained  by 
music,  juggling  tricks,  athletic  feats,  the  wit  and  fo  ly  of 
jesters,  and  pieces  of  show  called  entremeix.  Of  these  the 
last  two  were  most  jwpular.  The  chancellor,  I’llopital,  has 
described  in  choice  Latin  how  a  jester  could  enliven  a  ban- 

3uet.  “  Covering  himself  with  the  skin  of  a  fox,  and  be- 
aubing  his  face  with  flour,  he  went  through  the  sat)T’8 
dance,  in  which  he  imitated  the  sillv  movements  of  a  clown 
at  a  village  fete.  Improving  as  be  went  on,  he  perched 
himself  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and,  grasping  it  between  his 
knees,  spun  round  and  round  like  a  top.  Many  of  the  pages 
and  valets  attempted  to  imitate  this  portion  of  the  periform- 
ance,  but  they  all  tumbled  down,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
company.”  Polishetl  society  in  those  days,  it  is  clear,  was 
not  fastidious.  That  there  was  little  dilferonce,  in  taste  at 
least,  between  it  and  the  rudest,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
show.  An  Italian  traveller  of  the  earlier  part  ol  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  describing  a  visit  to  an  Irish  chief,  —  O’Sulli¬ 
van  of  Beerliaven,  —  dil  ites  on  the  two  jesters  of  his  host. 
Strange  to  8.ay,  one  of  them  was  an  Englishman,  whom  ho 
names  Arizo ;  the  other  was  a  Celt,  whose  native  appella¬ 
tion  he  effectually  disguises  under  the  term  Kiglio.  The 
former  our  traveller  describes  as  a  bom  fool ;  an  1  the  latter 
as  a  fool  by  calculation  and  impulse,  lie  hardly  knew  which 
to  prefer,  the  unconscious  be;irish,  and  ridiculously  solemn 
absunlity  of  tlie  Englishman,  or  the  restless  cunning,  noisy, 
tricksy,  apish  drollery  of  the  Irishman.  Their  encounters, 
—  for  they  were  mostly  at  feud,  —  he  pronounces  laughable 
in  the  extreme.  Arizo  could  “  convey  ”  (“  the  wise  convey 
it  call’”)  a  fowl  or  a  dram  into  his  own  possession  better 
than  most  people ;  and  Kiglio  could  swallow  both  with  rare 
dexterity,  while  the  conveyancer  was  shaking  his  sides  at 
one  of  his  jokes.  The  banquet  was  always  graced,  and  the 
guests  delighted,  b^  a  battle-royal  between  the  pair,  in  which, 
after  inflicting  an  infinity  of  thwacks  and  tweaks  on  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  the  lighter  Irishman  usually  succumbed  to  the  pon¬ 
derous  strength  of  the  Sixon,  who  would  have  strangled 
him  on  the  -spot  but  for  prompt  assistance. 
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The  entremf.ts  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  model 
of  a  ship,  castle,  or  rock,  elaborately  decorated,  and  in  the 
performance  of  its  tenants.  The  latter  represented  fiends, 
fairies,  Turks,  damsels,  kni«hts-errant,  necromancers.  &c. 
Tlie  apparatus  was  wheeled  into  the  hall  with  what  a 
quaint  writer  terms  “  an  fair  hurley-burley  of  minstrelsie,” 
and  the  tenants,  jumping  out,  danced,  sang  songs,  made 
comjilimentary  speeches,  imitated  the  evolutions  of  a  battle 
or  enacted  a  classic  legend  in  dumli-show.  They  then  re^ 
turned  to  their  receptacle,  which  was  wheeled  out  a^ain  in 
the  midst  of  a  deafening  flourish  of  tmmpets.  Not  unfre- 
quendy  the  cumbrous  machinery  broke  down,  and  the 
model  stuck  fast  in  some  particularly  inconvenient  spot. 
In  such  cases  guests  and  actors  united  to  tmndle  the  thin'' 
out  by  main  force  —  a  sequel  in  which  there  was  always 
more  good  fun  than  in  the  jX“rformance  itself. 

After  the  bampiet  came  the  ballet — a  matter  in  whieh 
every  thing  sacred  and  profane  was  reduced  to  a  dance.  It 
was  designetl  by  the  universal  genius  of  the  court,  assiste  1 
by  all  the  talent  he  could  press  into  the  service ;  it  was 
rehearsed  for  months  previous  to  the  grand  exhibition ;  the 
performers  were  all  of  gentle  birth;  and  not  the  least  of  its 
attraction  was  the  splendor  of  the  dresses  and  the  scenery. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  1616-  20,  was  a 
gretit  master  of  the  art  of  giying  ballets.  In  one  of  thc>e 
the  actresses  —  twelve  beauties  of  high  rank — were  pr> 
vided  with  every  article  of  their  superb  array  at  his  ex¬ 
pense.  The  whole  cost  amounted  to  7,200  ducats,  or  60» 
apiece.  TTie  Jenkins  of  the  vicereptil  court  went  into 
ecstacics  over  the  results.  Taking  a  liberty  denied  to  hi« 
successors,  he  described  the  under-garments  of  the  twelve 
as  of  white  satin,  fringed  with  gold  lace.  Their  petticoat", 
which  he  takes  care  to  let  us  know  were  not  too  len'Hhv. 
consisted  of  the  same  material,  and  were  similarly  fringeil. 
They  wore  crowns  of  white  satin  and  silver,  ornaminted 
with  heron-plumes.  And  their  trains  of  silver  brocade 
hung  over  their  left  arms.  Thus  garbed  they  executed  a 
torch  dance,  which  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 

Henri  HI.,  and  his  mother,  Catherine  ue  Medici,  were 
renowned  for  their  carnival  entertainments.  Among  the 
feasts  given  by  the  former  to  the  queen  dowager  w.as  one  in 
which  th<‘  .attendants  were  young  ladies  —  the  prettiest  of 


which  th<‘  .attemlants  were  young 


■the  prettiest  of 


the  court  —  dressed  in  green  as  pages.  Catherine  repaid 
her  son  with  another  feast,  in  which  the  attend.ants  were 
also  youn;j  ladies,  with  their  hair  hanging  loose,  their  arms, 
necks,  and  ankles  exposed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  pe^ 
son  clad  in  a  single  robe  hardly  more  substantial  than  a 
siiider’s  web.*  Both  mother  and  son  were  great  also  in 
tlie  matter  of  ballets ;  indeed,  the  vast  sums  exiiended  in 
these  graceful  frivolities  was  a  main  cause  of  the  trouble 
that  disturbed  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Valois. 

Of  all  carnival  entertainments  decidedly  the  first  in 
point  of  taste  was  one  given  by  Mazarin.  After  a  repast 
which  Mademoiselle  d’Orleans  pronounced  “  no  less  elegant 
than  abundant,”  the  Cardinal  led  his  Meats  —  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  courtiers  —  into  a  gallery  full  of  beautiful  toys  and 
glittering  trifles  of  every  description.  There  were  orna¬ 
ments  from  China  and  Japan,  rare  shawls  from  India,  chan¬ 
deliers  of  crystal,  mirrors,  tables,  cabinets,  silver  goblets, 
gloves,  riblxms,  lace,  fans,  &c.,  enough  to  stock  a  dozen 
fancy  warehouses.  The  lailics  were  delighted  with  the 
spectacle,  especially  when  their  host  handed  each  of  tliem  a 
ticket  tor  a  lotU'ry  which  was  held  a  few  days  after  aid 
wherein  every  one  drew  a  prize,  until  the  gallery  s-" 
emptied  of  its  pretty  store.  It  is  stated  that  th^  whole 
affair  cost  Mazarin  a  sum  eiiual  to  £30,000  sterling. 

At  a  later  periotl  the  theatrical  part  of  the  camival 
entertainment  was  abandoned  to  professional  performers, 
and  then  —  we  write  of  the  more  polished  circles  of  the 
continent — the  ballet  was  speedily  ousted  by  the  Italian 
o{>era.  The  memoirs  of  Msuame  de  Motteville  contain 
several  pregnant  passages  concerning  the  8.ii'i  opera,  whieh 
we  shall  take  leave  to  borrow.  On  Shrove  Tuesd.ay,  1618- 
an  lulian  opera  was  given  in  the  smaller  hall  of  the  Palais 
Royale.  This  hall  was  a  private  theatre,  constructed  by 

*  Balzac,  in  his  atudy  Sar  Catherine  de  ifedecie,  *ayi  tbit  the  rubr 
was  omitted. 
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Richelieu,  the  former  owner  of  the  palace,  and  was  capable  | 
of  accommodating  five  hundred  spectators.  As  the  mass  of 
the  courtiers  were  at  supper  with  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  audience  on  this  occasion  was  limited,  consisting  merely 
of  the  young  king,  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  Maz- 
arin,  and  a  few  intimates  and  attendants.  “There  were 
but  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  us,”  writes  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville,  “  and  we  were  all  ready  to  die  of  cold  and  weariness.” 

“  Such  things,”  she  adds,  “  require  a  large  audience.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  them  may  like  them ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  find  that  the  length  of  the  spectacle  sadly  dimin- 
l^cs  the  pleasure,  and  that  wor»ls  spoken  naturally  and 
simply  represent  conversation  much  better  than  all  their 
tin''-song.”  Anne  of  Austria’s  taste  differed  from  that  of 
her  apologist.  She  liked  the  Italian  opera  exceeilingly,  and 
never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  it.  During  the 
first  year  of  her  widowhood,  when  etiquette  proscribed  all 
such  indulgences  in  public,  she  still  contrived  to  enjoy  the 
opera  by  stealth,  and  ever  afterwards  she  remained  its  con- 
sutcnt  patroness.  Her  enjoyment,  however,  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  alloy.  Anne  was  a  conscientious  Catholic,  and  there 
was  then  a  powerful  preacher  in  Paris  who  set  his  face 
firmly  against  all  theatrical  entertainments,  but  especially 
ag'ii  s  those  borrowed  from  Italy.  “  The  cur^  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main,”  writi'S  our  authority,  “  a  man  pious  and  severe 
wrote  apprising  the  queen  that  she  ought  not  in  conscience 
to  encourage  such  amusements.”  He  condemned  all  come¬ 
dies,  and  particularly  the  freer  and  less  modest  comedy  of 
the  Italian.  The  admonition  troubled  somewhat  the  spirit 
of  the  (jueen,  “  who  had  no  wish  to  tolerate  any  thing  ad¬ 
verse  to  her  duty  towanls  God,”  and  she  consulted  many 
persons  thereupon.  Bishops  not  a  few  (plusieurs)  gave 
her  ilajesty  to  understand  that  comedies  which  usually 
represent  serious  stories  cannot  be  sinful.  They  assured 
her,  besides,  that  courtiers  needed  this  kind  of  occupation 
to  keep  them  from  something  worse  1  But  their  crowning 
argument  was  the  following :  That  the  devotion  of  kings 
was  different  from  that  of  common  people,  and  that,  being 
public  people,  it  was  their  duty  to  countenance  public 
amusements  so  long  as  the  latter  were  not  positively  anil 
decidedly  vicious.  Fortified  by  this  opinion,  the  queen 
resumed  that  attendance  at  the  opera  which  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  card  of  St.  Germain  had  intermitted.  The 
cuaS  however,  was  not  to  be  thus  defeated.  He  obtained 
an  interview  with  her  Majesty,  in  which  he  denounced 
opera-going  as  a  mortal  sin,  and  produced  a  paper  signed 
by  seven  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  which  the  same 
opinion  was  formally  set  forth.  ITiis  rendered  Anne  more 
uneasy  than  before,  until  the  courtly  Abbd  de  Beaumont  — 
one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  youthful  king — produced 
another  document,  signed  by  fourteen  doctors  of  the  Sor¬ 
bonne,  in  which  the  opera  was  pronounced  harmless  and 
lawful.  This  opinion  having  twice  as  many  signatures 
attached  to  it,  was  considered  twice  as  good  as  the  other 
one,  and  the  queen  was  at  once  and  forever  relieved  of  her 
scruples.  As  for  the  cure  of  St.  Germain,  he  gained  noth¬ 
ing  by  his  very  high  pimitanism.  A  report  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  circulated  which  quite  destroyed  his  influence  for 
pood  or  evil.  It  was  stated  and  believed  that  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  opera  had  been  dictated,  not  by  conscientious 
motives,  but  by  those  wicked  feelings  —  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice  towards  Father  Vincent,  the  queen’s  confessor,  who 
had  previously  authorized  the  performances  he  condemned, 
and  whom  he  wished  to  ruin. 

The  Carnival  was  always  remarkable  for  its  rude  sports. 
Cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  and  other  species  of  animal 
torture  were  then  allowed  full  swing.  Its  last  day.  Shrove 
Tuesday,  was  the  high  holiday  of  foot-ball  players.  The 
amusement  on  which  the  latter  delighted  was  carried  to'  a 
preater  extreme  in  Florence  —  the  medimval  Athens  — 
than  anywhere  else.  Early  on  Shrove-Tuesday  morning 
the  young  Florentines  of  the  better  classes  disguised  them- 
•olves,  and  forming  parties,  set  out  to  scour  the  city.  Each 
p«y  was  provided  with  a  large  foot-ball,  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  wes  armed  with  a  mop  well  bedaubed  wi.h  soot, 
prease,  pitch,  and  other  such  matter.  The  ball  was  kicked 
through  the  streets;  if  a  shop  happened  to  be  opene  1,  in  it 


bounded,  and  the  players  after  it,  upsetting  every  thing. 
A  like  fate  befell  such  stalls  as  happened  to  stand  in  their 
way.  The  passengers,  too,  were  hunted  even  into  the 
churches,  and  belabored  with  mops;  for  these  subjects  of 
Momus  considered  it  high  treason  to  their  king  for  any  one 
to  pursue  his  avocations  on  such  a  day.  When  two  parties 
happened  to  encounter,  a  battle  with  mops  ensued,  which 
frequently  warmed  into  a  real  fight.  Indeed,  the  day  sel¬ 
dom  passed  without  several  serious  affrays. 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  scenes  which  marked  the 
Carnival  of  the  past  were  its  processions.  They  were 
moral,  mythic,  historic,  politic,  and  comic,  according  to  the 
taste  of  those  who  got  them  up.  A  specimen  of  these  pro¬ 
cessions,  whose  exact  character  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine,  was  exhibited  in  Paris  during  the  supremacy  of 
the  League  by  the  Walloon  soldiers  of  the  Spanish  garrison. 
It  was  called  the  Mask  of  the  Patience  of  Job.  One  of 
the  Walloons  representing  the  “  Good  man  Job  ”  w.a8 
mounted  on  an  ass,  whose  tail  he  held  instead  of  a  bridle. 
In  front  of  him  went  a  crowd  of  musicians  playing  with  all 
their  might,  and  after  him  followed  some  Hundreds  of  his 
comrades,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  painted  like  so  many 
Indians  about  to  take  to  the  war-path.  Close  behind  Job 
came  two  soldiers,  got  up  to  represent  the  one  the  wife  of 
the  patriarch,  and  the  oilier  the  evil  spirit.  And  between 
till*  three  was  maintained  a  conversation  which  parodied  in 
terms  equally  gross  and  ridiculous  some  of  those  recordeil 
in  the  Bible.  This  farce  was  Interrupted  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  that  the  “  Good  man  Job  ”  might  bestow  his  bless¬ 
ing  —  a  choice  piece  of  low  ribaldry  —  on  tho  spectators. 

A  mask  of  another  order — perhaps  the  most  striking 
ever  witnessed  —  was  exhibited  at  Florence  during  the 
Carnival  of  1512  —  the  Medici  being  then  in  exile.  The 
night  had  already  closed  round,  and  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  merry-makers,  when  a  low,  deep,  wailing 
sound,  like  the  wind  sweeping  through  a  pine  wood,  or  the 
dash  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
Every  one  paused  and  listened.  The  strange  sound  drew 
nearer,  and,  as  it  did  so,  “  The  Miserere,”  chanted  by  many 
voices,  fell  clearly  on  the  ear.  While  the  listeners  were 
wondering  what  this  lugubrious  hymn  signified,  a  procession 
came  in  view,  like  a  river  of  fire,  for  every  member  thereof 
carried  a  lighted  torch.  Tlie  concentrated  blaze  rendered 
the  torch-bearers  strangely  distinct,  and  the  spectators 
shuddered,  for  every  one  wore  a  snow-white  death’s-heail 
mask  over  an  inky  shrou  1.  It  seemed  as  if  the  grave  had 
released  its  dead  to  share  in  this  particular  Carnival.  The 
thrilling  interest  of  the  sceae  increased  as  the  procession 
streamed  along.  In  its  centre  was  a  cart,  drawn  by  four 
oxen,  whose  sides  were  grim  with  pale  crosses,  skulls,  and 
bones,  painted  on  a  jet-black  ground,  and  from  the  roof  six 
black  banners,  similarly  blazoned,  streamed  to  the  ground. 
On  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  that  roof  stood  the  figure  of 
Death,  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand  —  a  terrible  figure, 
with  the  light  streaming  through  his  hollow  skull  and 
empty,  ribs,  and  glancing  on  his  bleached  bones;  and, 
at  the  feet  of  Death  lay  six  half-open  sepulchres,  in  which 
were  seen  six  dead  bcxlics,  partly  decayed.  Immediately 
behind  the  car  rwle  a  troop  of  skeletons,  mounted  on  miser¬ 
able  horses,  whose  sable  trappings  were  embroidered  with 
pale  crosses  and  symbols  of  tlie  grave;  and  each  ghastly 
cavalier  was  attended  by  four  squires,  as  ghastly  as  himself, 
each  of  whom  carried  a  blazing  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a 
black  banner,  sown  with  white  crosses  and  bleaching 
bones,  in  the  other.  The  strong  but  fitful  light  of  the 
countless  torches  gave  a  quivering  appearance  to  the  spec¬ 
tacle  that  intensified  the  appalling  eflect.  Suddenly,  a 
long,  piercing  trumpet-blast  pealed.  The  spectators  shrank, 
and  thought  of  the  last  judgment.  At  the  call  the  dreary 
procession  ceased  its  chant,  and  came  to  a  dead  halt. 
Then  the  sepulchres  on  the  car  flew  open,  and  the  dead 
within,  springing  to  their  feet,  burst  into  a  dismal  song,  one 
of  whose  verses  ran  as  tullows :  — 


Morti  Siam’,  come  vedete ;  As  ye  see,  dead  we  be ; 
Coei  morti,  vedrem’  voi:  D.aJ  like  us,  ye  we’ll  see, 
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Fummo  come  Toi  sete;  We  hare  been  just  as  ye ; 

Voi  sarete,  come  noi.*  Te  shall  be  just  as  we. 

At  the  close  of  this  son®  the  trumpet  rang  again.  Then 
the  dead  sank  back  into  their  sepulchres,  the  maskers 
resumed  their  chant,  and  the  spectre  march  moved  on. 
This  hideous  show  had  a  political  significance,  but  we  do 
care  not  to  spoil  the  gloomy  effect  bv  giving  it. 

“  The  Mask  of  Death  ”  was  not  the  type  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Carnival  processions.  The  latter  were  mostly  of  a 
▼cry  different  character.  Such  subjects  as  lioman 
triumphs,  mythic  and  allegoric  groups,  and  the  marches 
of  Bacchus  and  Silenus  were  much  moi-e  popular.  All 
these  were  produced  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and 
numbers  with  a  freedom  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  era.  In  all  cases  they  were  designed  by  artists 
of  the  highest  repute.  Piero  Cosimo  arranged  the  Mask 
of  Death,  and  Leonardo  di  Vinci  was  tlie.  contriver  of  two 
masks  exhibited  during  the  Carnival  that  followed  the 
election  of  Leo  X.  In  these  shows  short  songs  were  sung, 
with  whose  composition  the  greatest  of  the  Italians  did  not 
disdain  to  occupy  themselves  —  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
amon<r  others,  writing  many.  A  number  of  them  are  dull 
enough,  probably  because  the  circumstances  and  ways  of 
thinking  that  gave  them  point  have  passed  away  forever ; 
and,  unfortunately,  such  of  these  Canti  Carnascialeschi  as 
still  remain  witty  and  joyous,  possess  another  characteristic 
which  forbids  their  tran^ation. 

During  the  period  of  hij^h  religious  excitement,  pro¬ 
duced  by  tlie  preaching  of  Savonarola  —  the  Southern 
John  Knox  —  the  Florentine  Carnival  underwent  a  re¬ 
markable  change.  The  dances,  processions,  and  extrava¬ 
gant  revelry  were  not  discontinued,  but  they  assumed  a 
decidedly  Scriptural  tone.  In  every  street  Shrove  Tuesday 
lieheld  a  repetition  of  the  Patriarch  David  and  his  Israel¬ 
ites  dancing  before  the  Ark.  Here  citizens  of  all  ranks 
and  ages  formed  circles  under  the  direction  of  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  imitators  of  the  great  preacher,  and 
gallofied  round  and  round  in  fantastic  gambols  to  the  sound 
of  perhaps  the  most  curious  hymn  that  mortal  brain  ever 
produced.  The  stanzas  were  as  eccentric  as  the  steps,  and 
each  of  them  closed  with  some  such  refrain  as  this  :  — 

We  dance  and  sing  and  prance  and  fling ; 

'Tis  grace  that  makes  us  glail : 

No  greater  bliss  can  be  than  his 
Wlio  piously  goes  mad  1 

Then  let  us  all  go  mad,  go  mad,  go  mad !  —  then  let  us  all  go 
mad  I 

And  mad  they  went  accordingly.  Nor  could  a  better 
proof  of  it  be  given  than  the  sacrifice  which  closed  the 
Carniv.al  of  14DG.  On  that  day  bands  of  young  people 
traversed  the  city,  calling  at  every  house  and  commanding 
the  inmates  to  give  up  their  “  vanities.”  And  give  them 
up  they  (lid  to  some  pur[)ose.  Some  brought  books, — 
copies  of  Decameron  being  the  most  numerous;  others 
gave  up  pictures  and  statues ;  women  abandoned  dresses, 
ornaments,  padding,  rouge,  and  false  hair;  men  surren¬ 
dered  c.ards,  dice,  and  musical  instruments ;  painters 
cleared  tlieir  studios  of  studies  from  the  nude ;  and  con¬ 
jurors —  a  numerous  bixly  —  yielded  the  tools  of  their 
trade.  All  these  things  —  a  huge  colU-ction  —  were 
brought  to  the  Old  Piazzi,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
scatlolding  built  for  the  pur|M)se  and  well  lined  with  faggots 
and  inflammable  material.  Into  the  midst  of  this  scaffold¬ 
ing  was  cast  the  motl^  heaji,  and  then  the  torch  was 
applied  by  the  hand  of  the  chief  magistrate.  The  eon- 
fl  igration  that  resulted  threw  its  flame  skyward  —  higher 
tlian  the  loftiest  of  the  many  lofty  towers  at  Florence. 
And  round  the  bonfire  capered  the  mighty  multitude 
chantin;T  its  frantic  chorus,  wuich,  on  this  occasion  at  least, 
was  well  suited  to  the  scene. 

'file  Italian  monk  was  not  the  only  reformer  who  turned 
the  doings  of  tlie  Carnival  to  account.  At  Wittenberg 
the  Shrove  Tuesday  of  1521  was  signalized  by  a  parody 

•  An  inriit8*<on  of  this  verse  (xxurs  ft^quently  on  the  gravestoued  of 
•  hundred  veara  ago. 
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on  the  Papal  procession  through  the  Eternal  City,  winch 
gave  the  Germans  of  that  quarter  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  anti-Roman  sentiments.  And  on  the 
Shrove  Tuesday  of  1522  a  street-show  exliibited  at  Berne 
which  satirizcil  all  the  officials  of  the  older  church  from 
the  Pope  down  to  the  sexton,  did  much  towards  effeciin'v 
the  triumph  of  tlie  Reformation  in  the  sovereign  canton.  * 

The  Carnival  was  the  chosen  season  for  practical  jokin<». 
Unicpie  in  its  way  was  a  Shrove-tide  jest  once  practised  o'!! 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  Before  we  tell  it,  however,  we  reiiuest 
our  readers  to  reniemlier  what  Richelieu  was.  To  say 
nothing  of  his  foreign  repute,  he  was  known  in  France  em¬ 
phatically  as  the  Red  Man.  This  title  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  scarlet  robes  which  he  wore  as  a  prince  of 
the  Church  ,  but  it  was  fa.stened  to  him  by  his  sanguin.-irv 
disjiosition.  One  after  another,  every  independent  head  in 
the  realm  fell  before  him.  He  was  masU'r  everywhere. 
Even  tlie  king  submitted  to  the  authority  he  dctesteil.  And 
the  queen,  the  beautiful  Anne  of  Austria,  while  hating  the 
Cardinal  much,  dreaded  him  still  more.  But,  as  the  storv 
goes,  Richelieu  loved  the  queen.  And,  as  the  story  adds, 
he  wooed  her  not  unlike  certain  savages  of  farther  India, 
who  convey  the  first  hint  of  their  affections  to  the  chosen 
fair  in  a  stunning  blow  with  a  club,  and  the  secoml  in  a 
grotesque  dance  round  her  as  she  revives.  So  much  beinw 
understood,  we  may  now  go  on  with  our  story.  In  early 
life  Anne  of  Austria  was  just  as  much  given  to  fun  as  to 
intrigue,  and  in  both  respects  she  was  admirably  seconded 
by  her  confidante,  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  One  day,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Carnival,  the  pair  chatted,  as  they  often  did,  about 
his  Eminence  and  his  well-known  passion  —  laughing  heart¬ 
ily  at  both.  “  Ho  is  desjierately  smitten,  niadanie,”  ob¬ 
served  the  gay  duchess  ;  “  there  is  nothing  that  he  would 
not  do  to  please  your  majesty.  If  you  wish  it  I  will  under¬ 
take  to  make  him  dance  a  saraband  this  verv  evening  and 
in  this  very  chamber,  dressed  as  a  clown.  Would  you  like 
it,  raadanie  ?  Shall  I  bring  him  ?  ”  “  4Vhat  nonsense !  ” 
replied  the  queen.  But  being  youn",  lively,  and  a  woman, 
she  found  the  idea  of  such  a  spectacle  irresistibly  amusing, 
so  she  took  her  companion  at  her  word.  Madame  de  Cliev- 
reuse  went  at  once  in  search  of  his  Eminence.  Now  the 
heart  of  the  great  minister  was  as  capacious  as  his  head: 
the  one  was  as  full  of  love  as  the  other  of  deep  policy ;  tie- 
sides,  it  was  Shrove-tide,  when  folly  was  licensed.  The 
rendezvous  therefore  was  accepted.  Due  preparations 
were  made  for  the  important  event ;  the  floor  of  the  (jueen’s 
cabinet  was  well  waxed,  and  Boccan,  who  was  the  Baptist 
Lulli  of  his  day,  was  sent  for  and  cautioned  to  lie  silent. 
But  who  could  keep  a  secret  like  that?  Assuredly  not  a 
fiddler;  in  fact,  it  was  through  B<x;can  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  obtained  publicity.  The  appointed  hour  came,  and 
with  it  the  Cardinal,  but  so  disguised  that,  verily,  neither 
the  mother  that  bore  him,  nor  the  mother-church  that  had 
to  bear  him,  would  have  known  her  son.  He  was  dressed 
like  a  pantaloon  in  green  velvet,  the  jacket  short,  the  con¬ 
tinuations  shorter  and  very  tight,  and  a  number  of  little 
silver  bells  hanging  to  his  garters,  while  in  each  hand  he 
bore  a  pair  of  castanets  —  in  compliment  to  the  queen  who, 
though  known  as  “  the  Austrian,”  was  really  a  Siianiari. 
Boccan  struck  up  a  suitable  measure,  and  the  Cardinal  set 
to  work,  for  work,  and  hard  work  too,  he  found  it,  since,  — 

Thoucrh  quick  his  wit,  his  ear  was  slow, 

And  his  hand  was  readier  far  than  his  toe. 

Tlie  ladies  and  the  man  of  catgut  and  quavers  with  Vaii- 
tier  and  Beringhein  beside.s,  were  pLiced  behind  a  curtain 
from  whence,  and  very  much  at  their  ea,se,  they  surveved 
tlie  dancer’s  antics.  And  these  were,  indeed,  antics,  but 
the  unintentional  ones  were  by  far  the  more  comic;  Ibr 
this  novel  Jack-in-the-green,  venturing  a  lofty  passade,  lost 
his  footing,  and  came  down  heavily  on  the  polished  floor. 
He  was  up  again  quicker  than  they  expected ;  but  the  acci¬ 
dent  sadly  marked  the  grace  of  his  further  movements, 
causing  him  to  halt  very  percqitibly,  and  to  pause  more 
than  once  in  his  jig  to  rub.  The  spectators  laughed  till 
they  cried:  and  who  could  help  it?  “For,”  says  the  re- 
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cording  gossip,  “though  it  be  fifty  long  years  ago,  I  still 
find  myself  grinning  broadly  at  the  recollection.” 

Charles  IX.  —  that  monarch  of  sanguinary  memory  — 
once  played  off  an  odd  but  very  characteristic  jest  at  a 
Carnival  ball  in  the  Louvre.  The  apartments  were 
crowded  with  splendidly  dressed  maskers  of  both  sexes, 
and  among  this  brilliant  company  the  king  let  loose  ten 
cut-purses,  carefully  selected  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Chatelet  and  the  Chevalier  du  Guet  Irom  among  the  most 
expert  of  the  many  masters  of  the  craft  then  to  be  found  in 
Paris.  Having  dressed  the  scoundrels  in  court  suits, 
Charles  set  them  to  work.  “  Go,”  said  he,  “  and  steal 
every  thing  you  can  —  steal  like  tom  les  diables,  and  when 
the  ball  is  over,  bring  your  plunder  to  me :  but  observe 
that  vou  do  all  things  dexterously.  Should  one  of  you  al¬ 
low  himself  to  be  detected,  then  ” — here  Charles  uncoiled 
a  cable’s  length  of  oaths,  for  he  was  a  mighty  swearer  —  “I 
will  have  him  hanged  on  the  spot  I  ”  The  thieves  bowed, 
and,  mingling  with  the  throng,  pursued  their  avocation. 
Tliey  stole  the  necklace  of  one  lady,  the  girdle  of  another, 
the  fan  of  a  third,  and  the  bracelet  of  a  fourth.  Here  they 
snatched  off  an  ostrich-plume,  and  there  they  cut  away  an 
embroidered  skirt.  From  the  Duke  of  Guise  they  pur¬ 
loined  his  comfit-box,  and  from  the  C.aptain  of  the  Guard 
his  court  sword.  Charles  watched  them  to  the  end  of  the 
ball,  being  not  less  delighted  with  the  dismay  of  the  plun¬ 
dered  than  with  the  dexterity  of  the  plunderers.  When  all 
was  over,  the  monarch  reviewed  his  merry  men  and  their 
takings,  which  amounted  in  value  to  more  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  crowns.  Then,  with  remarkable  inconststence, 
he  lectured  the  thieves  on  the  manifold  perils  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  dismissed  them.  But  as  he  allowed  them  to 
carry  off  every  item  of  their  booty,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  sermon  pro«luced  but  small  effect. 

As  good  a  Carnival  jest  as  either  of  the  foregoing  was 
one  by  that  master  of  practical  joking,  Henri  Jules  ftince 
of  Conde,  son  of  the  great  soldier.  This  prince  was  a 
mighty  hunter,  and  at  Chantilly  he  possessed  a  chase  that 
would  have  been  perfect  had  not  its  symmetry  been  some¬ 
what  spoiled  by  a  farm  belonging  to  la  Koze,  one  of  the 
king’s  private  secretaries.  Conde  sought  to  buy  the  farm, 
and  offered  any  price  therefor,  up  to  treble  its  worth ;  but 
la  Roze  was  as  stublmm  as  Naboth,  and  refused  to  part 
with  his  property.  Tlien  Cond4  laid  a  plan  of  revenge. 
All  tlirough  tne  winter  the  gamekeepers  on  his  various  es¬ 
tates  were  employed  in  trapping  foxes  and  transmitting 
them  to  Chantilly,  where,  by  the  eve  of  Shrove  Tuesday, 
more  than  four  hundred  of  these  animals  were  collected. 
That  night  all  the  foxes  were  put  in  bags,  and  carted  to 
the  high  wall  which  begirt  the  farm  of  la  lloze ;  and  for 
five  long  hours  Condd  and  his  numerous  servants  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  dropping  the  Reynards  over  the  wall  as  fast  as 
their  merriment  would  allow.  Next  morning,  when  la  Roze 
was  sifting  down  to  breakfast,  in  rushed  a  farm  laborer  with 
a  doleful  stor^’  of  foxes.  He  was  followed  by  a  second,  the 
latter  by  a  thinl,  and  so  on  in  raj)id  succession,  until  twenty 
clowns  were  collected  all  with  the  same  cry,  “  The  foxes  I 
the  foxes!”  La  Roze  was  amazed:  he  rushed  out  to  be 
still  more  amazed.  Tliere  were  foxes  in  his  orchard,  foxes 
among  the  cabbages,  foxes  in  the  cornfiebls,  foxes  here, 
and  there,  and  everywhere  ;  nothing  but  foxes  ;  ami  these, 
not  solitary  foxes,  but  foxes  in  droves,  all  as  excited  as 
possible,  careering  about  the  grounds  and  barking  and 
fighting  like  things  jxtssessed.  For  a  time  la  Roze  l)elieved 
th  at  for  some  of  his  many  sins  his  est.ate  had  Iwcn  cursed 
with  a  plague  of  the  vermin.  There  were,  however,  too 
many  concerned  in  CondtS’s  joke  for  the  secret  to  be  kept, 
and  long  before  noon  la  Roze  was  apprised  of  the  truth. 
He  went  straight  to  the  king,  and  made  his  complaint. 
Lmis  XIV.  laughed — how  could  he  help  it?  But  he 
rendered  the  complainant  full  Carnival  justice.  Sending 
for  Conde,  he  commanded  him  to  make  good  the  damage 
done,  and  to  catch  all  the  foxes  within  twenty-four  hours, 
on  pain  of  his  royal  displeasure.  TTie  prince  did  both, 
finding  the  hunt  any  thin"  rather  than  a  pleasant  one ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  not  particularly  satisfied  with  his  imitation  of 
Samson. 


Louis  XI.  was  given  to  Carnival  jokes  which  p.artook  of 
his  own  sardonic  character.  All  round  the  old  tiger's  den, 
Plessis  les  Tours,  stretched  a  wood,  and  from  nearly  every 
tree  of  it  dangled  a  dead  body :  for  Louis  was  terribly 
ready  with  capital  punishment,  and  he  never  allowed  the 
remains  of  such  victims  as  died  by  strangiihition  to  be 
removed.  ’There  they  hun",  —  low  down,  within  a  foot  or 
so  of  the  ground,  —  bleaching  in  the  wind,  and  the  dried 
skeletons  making  a  loathesome  creaking  as  they  swung  to 
and  fh).  We  have  termed  Louis  a  tiger,  but  he  liore  more 
resemblance  to  a  grim  old  spider  crouching  at  the  bottom 
of  his  web,  and  surrounded  by  the  bodies  of  his  victims. 
On  Shrove  Tuesday  night  Louis  commanded  his  guards  to 
rouse  up  the  neighboring  villagers,  and  hurry  them  to  the 
castle.  There  he  had  already  provided  music,  and  while 
his  fiddlers  played,  he  compelled  each  of  his  unwilling 
guests  to  take  a  gibbeted  corpse  as  pcartner,  and  dance 
before  it  until  dawn;  nor  diil  he  forget  to  arrange  the 
couples.  'There  were  many  there  who  had  husbands, 
sweethearts,  and  relatives  among  the  dead,  and  — 

Atrocious  as  was  the  jest  of  Louis  XI.,  it  was  hardily 
more  so  than  many  others  which  the  chroniclers  record  of 
the  great  seigneurs  of  the  olden  time.  Among  the  few  of 
these  that  will  bear  quoting  should  be  classed  the  teudal 
custom  of  causing  every  plebeian  bride  to  dance  an 
unseemly  dance,  and  to  sing  a  ludicrous  song  in  the  church 
porch,  and  before  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  within  a  year  of 
her  wedding.  'The  ceremony  for  the  most  part  took  place 
during  the  Carnival.  We  find  that  it  was  observed  in 
France  so  late  as  1620.  We  have  now  under  our  eyes  the 
report  of  a  judgment  of  that  date,  which  terminated  a  suit 
that  had  lasted  for  nine  years,  by  deciding  which  of  the 
rival  seigneurs  was  entitled  to  preside  at  the  “  chansnm.” 

Perhaps  the  most  singuhir  of  all  Slirove-tide  ceremonies 
was  one  that  used  to  be  celebrated  yearly  in  the  now 
demolished  Cathedral  of  St.  Lambert  at  Liege.  It  seems 
that,  at  some  unknown  period,  the  unlucky  peasants  of 
Nomale,  in  the  Hesbaye,  had  ventured  to  take  liberties 
with  the  geese  belonging  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Lambert, 
and,  what  was  worse,  h^  contrived  to  be  found  oht.  In 
consequence  thereof,  they  were  compelled  to  do  penance 
every  Shrove-tide  as  follows  : —  Early  that  morning  all  the 
villagers  who  were  not  liedridden  gathered  on  the  village 
green.  Having  picked  out  the  most  repulsive-looking  old 
woman  amongst  them,  they  dressed  her  with  appropriate 
absunlities,  and  stuck  a  live  goose  under  her  arm.  Then, 
forming  in  procession,  they  posted  the  hag  in  front,  and, 
cackling  and  hissing  the  while  like  so  many  lunatics,  they 
marched  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  Ccinons  awaited  them. 
The  villagers  formed  round  the  church,  while  the  canons 
stood  in  a  group  in  the  centre.  Up  to  this  group  went  the 
old  woman,  and  presented  her  goose  with  an  appropriate 
speech;  then,  hobbling  from  one  churchman  to  another, 
she  bestowed  a  hideous  griiuiice  upon  each.  “  And,”  adds 
the  annalist,  “  when  she  hajipened  to  repeat  the  same 
gesture  twice  over,  the  canons,  who  were  connoisseurs  in 
that  kind  of  thing,  made  her  begin  again.” 

We  need  not  remark  that  the  Carnival  was  prolific  of 
duels,  since  everybody  is  aware  of  that.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  so  generally  known  that  such  combats  as  that  of 
Beaumaiioir  and  his  Bretons  against  thirty  Englishmen  are 
to  be  included  among  the  curiosities  of  the  Carnival, 
though  a  little  research  will  show  that  such  is  tlie  fact. 
One  of  these  combats  was  fought  in  the  closing  year  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  where  one  would  least  exinrot  it  — 
among  the  Dutch  fens.  The  northern  provinces  of  Flanders, 
then  at  war  with  the  Spanish  occupants  of  the  South,  had 
the  sympathies  of  France  and  England,  and  many  adven¬ 
turers  from  both  countries  fought  in  their  ranks.  Among 
these  was  a  gallant  Norman,  Monsieur  le  Breaute,  who  did 
good  service  to  his  party  at  the  head  of  a  partisan  corps. 
It  happened  that  on  the  other  side  there  was  a  man  of  sim¬ 
ilar  ciiaracter,  Geranl  Abram  Zoon,  better  known  as  Lekker- 
beetzen  or  Savory_  Morsel  —  about  as  odd  a  nom  de  guerre 
as  we  have  ever  met  with.  He  also  commanded  a  body  of 
partisans  between  which  and  that  of  the  Norman  a  strong 
rivalry  sprang  up  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1599. 
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of  the  embittering  elements  of  their  lives.  It  makes  them 
u  a  rule  prefer  to  chum  apart ;  and  this  is  carried  so  far 
tliat  those  who,  like  Orson,  have  friends  among  the  other 
let,  are  not  esteemed  by  their  brother  parvenus,  but 
regarded  as  toadies.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  the  par- 
renu  officer  is  his  grumpiness ;  the  next  trait,  his  neatness. 
You  might  insj)ect  him  all  over  when  he  sallies  out,  and 
not  find  a  speck  of  dust  on  him.  If  he  be  in  uniform,  his 
tunic  will  be  cut  after  the  strictest  regulation  pattern ;  his 
trowsers  will  be  bag^y ;  he  will  wear  pipe-cl.iyed  gloves, 
and  the  scabbard  of  his  sword  will  gleam  as  if  it  were 
lilver.  If  he  smokes,  it  will  be  a  cigar,  not  a  cigarette ; 
cigarettes  he  keeps  for  home.  Not  a  soldier  will  pass  him 
without  saluting  —  they  know  the  look  of  him  too  well  fim 
that;  and  he  will  return  the  salute  military-wise,  not  by 
lifting  his  kepi,  as  the  younger  sprigs  do.  He  is  always 
old,  or  at  least  relatively  so,  the  parvenu  officer.  He 
entered  the  army  at  twenty,  the  son  of  poor  people,  and 
without  a  friend  in  high  station.  The  first  thing  he  saw 
was  a  young  private  soldier  of  his  own  age  promoted  to 
be  a  sul)-lieutenant  in  two  years,  while  he,  laboring  with 
his  might,  had  not  yet  attained  to  be  a  sergeant.  He  asked 
the  reason  of  this,  and  was  told  that  his  young  friend  was 
the  relative  of  somebody  in  office,  or  was  a  young  some¬ 
body  with  a  title  who  had  run  through  all  his  money  and 
was  taking  to  soldiering  as  a  pU-aller.  Gay  young  blades 
of  this  sort  are  not  counted  as  parvenus  in  the  profession ; 
they  trip  as  fast  up  the  promotion  ladder  as  if  they  had 
been  at  St.  Cyr  —  often  faster ;  and  they  are  hated  by  the 
Wendlcss  parvenus  with  a  loathing  not  easy  to  descrilxj.  The 
fi-iendless  parvenu  took'a  year  to  become  a  corporal.  Striving 
to  become  a  sergeant,  he  avoided  all  the  scrapes  into  which 
less  ambitious  soldiers  fall ;  was  never  drunk,  never  got  into 
debt,  passed  four  hours  of  his  day  studying  the  “  theorio  ” 
(war-manual),  and  two  hours  of  his  evenings  in  the  school¬ 
master’s  company.  When  promotion  reached  him,  he  hail 
become  a  sort  of  machine,  dreaming  only  of  how  he  might 
satisfy  his  officers,  and  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  a  pecca¬ 
dillo  as  others  do  at  a  crime.  In  this  way  he  continued  as 
a  sergeant,  and  those  only  who  have  passed  through  what 
he  did  can  guess  tlie  sort  of  life  he  led  during  the  five  or 
six  years  in  which  he  was  waiting  for  his  sergeant-majorsliip, 
and  seeing  worse  men  than  he  skipping  continually  over  his 
heail.  There  must  have  been  scores  of  times  when  he  asked 
himseli  whether  the  prize  was  worth  all  this  drudgery, 
whether  he  had  not  better  throw  up  the  army  when  his  sev¬ 
en-years’  term  was  over,  and  go  back  to  his  village  to  plant 
cabbages.  But  hope  clung  to  him,  and  at  length  he  got  his 
rise;  then  war  did  the  rest.  After  prodigies  of  valor, 
steadiness,  and  zeal,  he  won  his  epaulet,  being  then  thirty 
years  old.  All  his  brother  sub-lieutenants  were  young  men, 
eight  and  ten  years  his  juniors,  who  knew  five  times  more 
than  he  did  on  every  conceivable  subject,  had  to  make  an 
effort  to  keep  Ifom  smiling  when  he  fell  into  any  of  his  cu¬ 
rious  solecisms  of  speech,  and  treated  him  generally  with 
that  condescending  respect  which  verges  on  contempt.  He 
began  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  he  found  himself  less 
happy  as  an  officer  than  he  had  expected.  As  a  sergeant- 
major,  he  had  4  f.  20  c.  every  five  ilays  and  everj-  thing 
(build  him  —  board,  lodging,  and  washing ;  as  an  officer,  he 
receives  2,400  f.  a  year  and  has  to  pay  for  every  thing  him¬ 
self,  which  arrangement  leaves  him  at  the  end  of  a  twelve- 
month  of  almost  sordid  parsimony  something  like  a  couple 
of  hundred  francs  in  debt,  he  cannot  understand  how  !  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  the  bitterest  moment  in  the  parvenu  officer’s  life 
—  that  when  he  discovers  that  in  toiling  for  reward  he  has 
overleaiied  his  mark,  and  landed  himself  for  life  in  "ilded- 
®js«ry.  His  position  is  full  of  daily  and  unavoidable  hu¬ 
miliations,  which,  if  he  have  any  spark  of  the  national  vani¬ 
ty,  soon  sour  him  hopelessly.  His  colonel  is  patronizing, 
and  ^  asks  him  a  little  oftener  tlian  is  needful  whether 
he  intends  to  retire  or  to  cleave  to  the  service;  the 
officers  from  St.  Cyr  get  U[)  subscriptions  in  which  he  is 
Unable  to  take  part;  he  has  the  consciousness  of  being 
disliked  by  the  privates,  and  he  attributes  it  to  jealousy, 
though  the  cause  lies  simply  in  his  Martinet  propen- 
•lUes,  which  make  him  puaisli,  often  with  brutal  severi¬ 


ty,  slight  breaches  of  discipline  which  gentleman  officers 
wink  1.1.  Finally,  the  angering  conviction  forces  itself 
upon  him  that  the  St.  Cyr  officers  are  not  only  better-read 
men  than  he,  but  also  better  officers  in  the  purely  technical 
sense  of  the  word ;  the  men  follow  them  better,  more  blind¬ 
ly.  However,  the  parvenu  officer  lives  down  all  this  more 
or  less  sullenly,  and  here  we  have  him  at  the  military  cafd, 
risen  to  captain’s  rank,  a  man  with  grizzled  hair,  five-and- 
forty  years  of  age,  one  thousand  dollars  a  year’s  pay,  and  a 
lodging  somewhere  near  the  Ecole  Militaire,  which  even  a 
medical  student  would  think  Spartan.  He  is  tolerably 
comfortable  now,  and  makes  the  two  ends  meet;  but  it  is  an 
anchorite’s  life  at  the  liest.  Perhaps  he  is  in  love  with  a 
girl  whom  he  cannot  marry,  for  lack  on  her  part  of  the 
dowry  which  the  War  Office  requires  ;  perhaps  he  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  perceive  that  he  shall  be  superannuated  when  he  is 
only  a  major,  and  have  nothing  to  vegetate  upon  in  his  de¬ 
clining  age  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year ;  at 
all  events,  he  is  as  discontented  as  ever,  and  if  you  listen 
to  his  talk  you  will  find  it  bitter  as  wormwooil.  With  a 
sulky  glance  at  some  captains  of  five-anil-twenty  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  he  tells  some  other  grognard  of  his 
own  age  what  things  he  witnessed  yesterday  before  the 
Commission  de  Revision  at  Versailles;  how  this  Commit¬ 
tee,  with  old  Gen.  Changarnier  at  its  heail,  has  been 
confirming  the  hasty  promotions  of  all  such  officers  as 
could  tack  an  authentic  coronet  to  their  names,  and  sacrifi¬ 
cing  by  the  hecatomb  all  those  who  could  not ;  how  with  his 
own  eyes  he  saw  a  Faubourg  St.  Germain  manpiis  come  out 
from  the  Committee-room  with  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  he  had 
earned  by  bravery  in  but  tlu’ee  battles,  while  iriends  of  his 
—  the  parvenu’s  —  who  had  served  diirty  years  were  jmt 
back  a  step  because  they  had  won  two  promotions  during 
the  year.  What  are  the  parvenu’s  politics  ?  one  may  ask 
after  this.  Well,  he  is  not  a  Thiersist,  owing  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  aforesaid ;  and  he  is  not  a  Bonapartist,  because  the 
Second  Empire  truckled  more  to  noble  and  clerical  prnt^ 
(n'g  than  any  rc'qime  ever  did  before  it.  On  the  whole, 
with  an  insight  into  his  own  interests  which  men  acquire  to 
a  keen  extent  in  middle  age,  he  holds  for  monarenism  — 
Bourbon  or  Orleanist,  he  does  not  care  which;  for  he  is 
aware  that  the  next  royalty,  whatever  it  may  be,  will' lay 
itself  out  to  soothe  and  fl.itter  the  middle  classes,  who.se  likes 
and  dislikes  were  a  little  neglected  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

In  contrast  to  the  parvenu,  the  officer  from  the  schools  is 
a  study.  Smiling,  reganlless  of  regulations  in  the  matter 
of  uniform  (he  wears  his  trowsers  tight-fitting,  and  the  col¬ 
lars  of  his  tunic  low  cut  so  as  to  show  linen),  it  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  with  him  just  now  to  be  a  T’dersist.  al.  Thiers  deco¬ 
rated  him,  M.  Thiers’s  Government  let  him  keep  the  promo¬ 
tion  he  got  so  easily  under  Gambetta ;  M.  Tliiers,  who 
knows  what  he  is  about,  has  also  taken  good  care  to  Hatter 
him  and  all  the  other  rising  young  officers  whenever  he  has 
had  a  chance.  But  the  St.  Cyr  officer  is  a  nobleman,  de¬ 
scends  from  crusaders,  and  the  rest  of  it.  What  of  that? 
Just  as  the  parvenu  knows  that  the  best  chance  tor  plebeians 
is  under  a  Divine-right  monarchy,  so  is  tlie  aristocrat  a- 
ware  that  noblemen  can  never  make  hay  so  joyously  as  un¬ 
der  a  republic.  Here  and  there  in  the  cat(^  (lerhaps  an  of¬ 
ficer  may  be  founil  who  holds  for  the  ex-Eiiqieror,  but  hark 
to  him  a  minute,  and  you  will  be  almost  sure  to  learn  that 
he  is  of  the  late  Garde  Impdriale.  In  a  murmuring  and  rather 
dejected  voice  he  talks  of  a  possible  restoration,  and  says 
all  the  superior  officers  are  Napoleonists.  A  nobleman  officer 
overhears  him,  draws  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  says 
with  a  smile,  “  Well,  what  then,  mon  capitaine?” 

“  Well,  we  shall  see,”  replies  the  e.x-guardsman. 

“  I’es,  we  shall,”  responds  the  'lliiersist  officer  with  a 
laugh  and  a  meaning  touch  of  his  sword-hilt;  “but  sooner 
the  Commune  than  the  Emperor.  If  there  is  any  new  at¬ 
tempt  at  Boulogne,  I  pity  the  man  who  this  time  carries  the 
eagle.” 

“  And  so  do  I,”  echo  a  group  of  the  Thiersists  with  an  en- 
ergy  wliich  shows  that  whatever  be  the  prospects  of  Bona¬ 
partism  elsewhere,  its  popularity  is  not  great  “  au  cafe.” 


A  MORNING  IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY. 

In  the  summer  term  at  Oxford,  down  the  centre  passage 
of  the  library  goes  a  ceaseless  rustle  of  ladies’  dresses; 
“lionesses,”  led  by  undergraduate  escorts  as  strange  to 
the  place  as  themselves,  glide  past  the  studies,  or  stand 
more  than  half-bored  at  the  cases  of  manuscripts  and  auto¬ 
graph  letters.  Yet  even  the  giddiest  and  most  ijrnorant 
among  them  must  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  tlie  ennui  which 
o{)presses  them.  Surrounded  by  the  thought  of  centuries, 
and  face  to  face  with  those  old  parchments,  with  their  fa¬ 
mous  signatures  and  ghostly  halo  ot  associations,  even  the 
hanl-riding  undergraduate,  even  the  girl  fresh  from  one 
flirtation  and  alrea<ly  planning  another,  must  feel  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  sobering,  a  moment’s  sense  of  insignificance.  But 
the  visit  and  its  conscience-prickings  are  short-lived ;  half 
an  hour  is  enough  tor  most  sight-seers,  and  the  Bodleian 
knows  them  no  more.  Sometimes,  as  you  stand  at  the 
catalogue  shelf,  you  may  see  a  more  interesting  group  ap¬ 
proaching  ;  a  little  old  parish  clergyman,  j<erhaps,  with 
thin  white  hair  and  generally  wise  look,  arrayed  in  a  rusty 
master’s  gown,  infinitely  too  long  lor  him — he  has  just 
hired  it,  with  the  battered  cap,  regardless  of  fit.  No  mat¬ 
ter.  Behind  walk  wife  and  daughters,  much  impressed  by 
the  new  splendor  ol  his  appearance ;  besides,  in  tlie  wife’s 
heart  perliaps  —  she  has  a  shrewd,  kindly  look,  motherly 
eyes,  a  pleasant  brow  —  there  awakes  a  sweet  momentary 
sympathy  with  her  husband’s  youth,  that  youth  which  laid 
all  its  capabilities  and  crudities  at  her  feet,  to  which  her 
girlhood  gave  itself  gladly,  and  which  is  now  such  a  dream 
to  both.  Then  you  may  see  him,  the  small  ancient  man, 
with  conscious  gait  and  eyes  twinkling  under  his  spectacles, 
board  a  passing  librarian,  make  his  name  and  acaiiemical 
status  known  with  modest  dignity,  and  demand  a  book.  It 
is  a  MS.  of  “  WycliPs  Sermons”  perhaps,  or  a  superb  St. 
Augustine ;  and  tottering  under  its  weight  he  takes  it  to 
some  quiet  resting-place  where,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
he  details  in  an  audible  whisper  his  knowledge  of  its  mean¬ 
ing.  Gladly  the  Binlleian  harbors  such  a  simple  reverend 
presence,  and  she  closes  her  doors  ujKrn  him  with  a  benison. 

Not  less  varied  are  the  readers  for  whose  present  benefit 
these  priceless  stores  are  opened ;  readers  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  age,  from  the  Ifeshman  touehed  with  a  love 
for  gay  illuminations  to  the  spectacled  bookworm  whose 
mornings  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year  have  ever  been  conse¬ 
crated  to  learning  here.  Tliey  come  from  all  lands,  for  the 
Bo<lleian  has  treasures  inaccessible  elsewhere;  its  manu¬ 
scripts  and  unique  early  printed  books  draw  hungry  seekers 
from  across  the  sea.  From  Russia  sometimes ;  of  course 
from  Germany ;  now  and  then  an  Italian  may  be  here,  for 
whom  Milan  and  the  Vatican  have  not  sufficed;  or  even 
an  American  scholar,  whom  the  New  World’s  inevitable 
emptiness  sends  to  draw  from  one  ol  the  oldest  storehouses 
of  the  Old.  Most  typical  of  all  is  the  German ;  a  man 
still  young  probably,  and  yet  with  an  air  ot  age  lent  to  him 
by  his  spectacles  and  his  gray  complexion,  and  his  colorless 
hair ;  a  man  of  lew  words,  and  those  guttural  ones,  of  man¬ 
ners  not  the  pleasantest,  of  dress  not  the  most  becoming ; 
but  patient  in  his  obedience  to  his  self-set  task  as  his 
countrymen  to  their  captains  in  the  field.  lie  may  be 
single-minded,  or  he  may  lie  controversial  and  terribly  mil¬ 
itant  ;  but  whether  or  no  he  has  an  enemy  to  crush,  he 
travels  straight  on,  missing  nothing  relevant,  sparing  no 
pains,  and  troubled  W  no  vile  illegibilities  of  fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury  hanilwriting.  He  is  editing  Homerus  perhaps;  he 
finds  nothing  tedious  in  those  forty-eight  books  of  Dio- 
nysiaca,  where  the  tinsel  and  the  dulness  of  a  rococo  poetry 
is  poorly  redeemed  by  little  gems  of  real  observation  and 
feeding;  our  German  thinks  nothing  for  the  present  of 
feeling  a  rococo ;  his  business  is  to  collate  I  Or  it  is  a 
question  of  Athenian  economy,  misjudged  by  Boeckh ;  or 
“  Lachmann’s  Lucretius”  hiis  to  be  exploded;  or  Herr 
Tischendorf  shown  to  be  wrong  on  the  text  of  St.  .John.  Then 
his  notes  will  be  bitter  enough,  and  he  will  exult  in  true  Teu¬ 
tonic  fashion  at  the  slaughter  of  his  enemy ;  and  if  his 
enemy’s  little  helper  perish  with  him,  some  poor  English¬ 
man  who  has  ventured  to  adopt  and  supjKirt  his  reading. 
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fresh  joy  is  spread  over  tlie  soul  of  our  reader.  Dr.  Gran- 
sam,  of  Leipsic.  But  for  all  that  he  will  uot  work  more 
patientlv;  he  will  nut  —  for  it  would  be  impossible— 
more  aLsorlied  in  the  papers  before  him,  more  utterly 
heedless  of  the  whispering  visitors  that  curiously  rustle  by. 
Yet,  not  all  readers  are  liueigners  —  not  all  love  for 
learning  has  died  out  of  England.  Practical  we  are,  for 
the  most  part,  even  in  our  higher  education ;  if  we  do  not 
learn  laxik-keeping  and  the  work  of  the  steam-engine,  we 
strive,  most  of  us,  to  learn  those  things  only  whiidi  will  lit 
us  to  play  our  part,  our  social  jiart,  in  the  world  ;  to  talk 
well,  to  wri  e  bril'iantlv,  to  philosujdiize  cleverly  at  anv 
and  every  crisis.  But  though  this  is  the  tendency  of  the 
higher  education  in  England,  and  notably  in  Oxlbrd,  there 
are  students  left  among  us  still.  Tliat  old  mau  in  the 
study  that  you  are  p:tssing,  with  his  lace  buried  in  a  tolfo 
of  Plotinus,  has  le.iruing  enough  to  make  even  l>r.  Gran- 
sam  stare.  Perha|)8,  it  the  paradox  be  allowed,  he  is  too 
literally  a  student ;  too  mucli  bent  on  study,  too  little  ou 
realizing  study  for  the  world’s  benefit.  Endowments,  ever 
good  and  evil,  have  had  an  evil  ell'ect  on  him ;  his  rich 
fellowship  has  taken  away  one  stimulus  for  ]>ublic  work, 
and  his  conscience  has  failed  to  supply  him  with  another. 
So  he  has  settled  down  to  a  life  ot  mere  luxury,  not  of  the 
table  but  of  the  library,  not  of  wines  but  of  books.  Ills 
wonderful  receptive  powers,  his  inexhaustible  memory,  his 
insatiable  appetite,  have  made  him  a  mine  of  knowledge  in 
all  its  forms.  Perhaps  if  he  has  a  strong  point,  where  all 
are  strong,  it  is  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  ;  his  keen  per¬ 
ception,  his  imagination,  his  tranr^uil  disregard  of  the  world 
around  him,  have  perhaps  led  him  on  to  an  affinity  with 
that  strangest  form  of  mysticism  where  eastern  and  western 
thought  join  hands.  But  if  you  have  other  sympathies  he 
will  satisfy  them,  supposing  you  to  take  him  in  one  of  those 
moments  when  he  chooses  to  be  generous  ot  his  learning ; 
he  will  make  Conde’s  Campaigns  with  you,  or  Caliot’s  Voy¬ 
ages;  he  will  talk  to  you  ot  Shakspeare  and  the  First 
Folio,  of  the  disputed  lines  in  CymbtLine;  he  will  teach  you 
to 

“ - see  two  points  in  Hamlet’s  soul 

Unseized  by  the  Germaus  yet.” 

Or,  passing  back  through  the  history  ot  poetry,  if  you  ask 
whence  Shakspeare  drew  his  inspiration,  he  will  roam 
with  you  by  the  canal-side  in  Venice,  and  will  quote  Ariosto 
to  you,  and  Bojardo,  and  so  pass  backwards  through  Span¬ 
ish  romance  and  Proventjal  love-song,  and  onward  again 
tlirough  the  Minnesiinger  to  all  that  warp  and  woof  ol 
sentiment  which  they  first  taught  Germany  to  weave.  Yet, 
with  all  this,  part  indolent,  part  eynical,  part  tastidious,  he 
will  not  write,  he  never  has  written.  He  knows  too  many 
books.  He  has  seen  too  many  reputations  made  by  char¬ 
latans,  marred  for  students;  too  many  histories  written, 
admired,  and  superseded ;  too  many  classics  revived  hv 
patient  editors,  to  fall  again  to  death.  The  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle.  It  is  better  to  sit  still  and  enjoy. 

Many  others  there  are,  very  dill'erent  from  each  other 
and  from  him ;  such  as  the  student-tradesman,  who  for  the 
morning  hours  when  business  is  light  leaves  his  hosiery  to 
an  assistant  and  comes  to  compare  charters  and  gather 
facts  for  a  history  of  Herefordshire,  among  whose  orcharls 
he  was  Imrn.  He  has  had  no  teaching  to  speak  of  in  his 
youth ;  but  the  historical  impulse  was  stron"  in  him,  and 
Oxford  awoke  it  into  life;  so  he  taught  himself  Latin 
enough  to  read  a  chronicle,  and  set  to  work  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  certain  of  results.  His  neighbor,  too,  does  good  work; 
she  too  is  enthusiastic,  and  with  tlie  entliusiasm  which  h 
the  mother  of  patience.  She  wears  spectacles;  her  nose  is 
too  retroHxne  for  beauty,  her  color  too  nigh ;  in  the  country 
she  would  be  a  prodigy,  in  Tyburnia  she  would  be  voted 
“  blue.”  But  she  cares  little  for  Tyburnia,  and  much  lor 
beautiful  things  and  great  interests ;  and  so  she  is  studying 
Holbein  here.  She  has  to  read  much,  to  be  oflen  dbap- 
piinted,  before  she  can  discover  any  thing  new;  in  the 
library,  vou  would  say,  she  has  the  habits  of  a  bookwoim. 
But  in  lialf  an  hour’s  talk  you  would  find  that  the  eyes 
behind  those  sjiectacles  are  deep  as  well  as  penetrating ; 
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Ijct  liveliness,  her  warmth,  will  convince  vou  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  a  student  without  bein';  a 
— without,  in  fact,  ceasing  to  bo  a  woman.  You 
would  find  that  the  past  is  interesting  to  her,  because  the 
pres«'nt  is  so  intensely  real ;  that  she  handies  knowledge 
^irely  as  the  instrument  of  feeling,  and  loves  it  only 
^ause  by  it  feeling  is  deepened,  widened,  and  refined. 

But  the  building  itself,  with  its  approaches,  is  as  inters 
estin<'  as  its  inhabitants.  Here  it  is,  the  low  Tudor  arch- 
wav,  the  heavy  oaken  door  swung  back  upon  its  hinges, 
and  bevond  it  the  stairs,  cool  in  the  utmost  neat  of  summer, 
aid  {lervaded  with  that  mingled  fragrance  of  books  and 
old  oak  which  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  suggestive  of 
$rents.  Pass  up  them,  resting  on  the  way  if  you  will  on 
the  broad  window-seats,  whence  the  quad  is  visible  with  its 
quaint  mistaken  tower  of  the  Five  Orders,  and  its  memory- 
hainfed  examination  schools.  Here  are  portraits:  John 
Baliol  and  Devorguila  his  wife,  a  pair  of  ancient  Radicals, 
vigorous  and  unconventional,  fit  proprietors  of  the  modern 
Baliol.  Here  are  maps,  old  and  superseded,  side  by  side 
widi  pictures  of  forgotten  nobodies — old  worlds,  and  the 
inhabiters  thereof.  Yonder  are  the  steps  into  the  gallery, 
an  enchanted  phace,  long  and  spacious,  hung  with  portraits, 
old  and  new,  —  a  marvellous  Mary  of  Scots  from  whose 
exquisite  pale  face  sorrow  has  refined  away  the  vanity  and 
hardness  of  youth,  pranked  out  in  no  ruff,  no  peaked  head¬ 
dress,  no  pearls,  but  shrouded  in  black  folds  of  drapery, 
which  suit  with  the  long  years  of  imprisonment  bcliind, 
the  inevitable  death  in  front ;  a  Cranmer,  by  Holbein,  with 
full,  weak,  red  lips;  a  Duns  Scotus,  gaunt  and  unkempt, 
representative  of  the  fossil  race  of  the  schoolmen ;  a  solemn 
Lord  Burleigh,  riding  solemnly  upon  a  beast  less  than  mule 
more  than  ass  —  strange  and  laughable  conception.  Here 
is  Guy  Fawkes’s  lantern,  jioor  innocent  accessory  of  along- 
ast  crime,  sole  relic  of  many  men  and  many  passions ; 
ere  is  a  chair,  made  from  the  ship  in  which  Sir  Francis 
Drake  sailed  round  the  world,  and  as  you  touch  it,  the 
forests  unfathomable  and  creeper-twined  of  the  New  World 
spring  up  before  you,  and  you  catch  in  the  offing  the  sails 
of  the  Spanish  treasure-ship,  flying  the  pursuit  of  English 
hate.  In  a  little  octagonal  chamber,  lit  by  windows,  over 
whose  bright  pure  tints  the  becoming  dimness  of  age  has 
crept,  stands  the  chest  or  strong-box  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 
It  has  a  marvellous  lock,  truly ;  puzzle  out  its  intricacies  of 
polished  steel,  wrought  here  and  there  into  mocking  like¬ 
nesses  of  leaves  and  flowers,  if  you  can, —  the  burglar  of  past 
centuries  tried  a  shorter  methwl,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the 
chest  you  may  still  see  the  square  hole  he  cut,  blessing  the 
ekborate  stupidity  of  owner  and  maker  the  while.  In 
yonder  case  are  the  fruit-trenchers  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
they  belong  surely  to  the  old  age  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  so 
cynical  are  the  maxims,  so  bitter  the  would-be  love-poems 
in  crilied  up  in  them.  It  is  a  pleasant  place,  this  gallery. 
At  every  turn,  without  eflort  or  pain  on  our  part,  the  past 
floods  in  upon  us,  —  the  dry  Ixmes  live,  —  the  vast  library 
beneath  our  feet  seems  to  tiike  voice  and  speak  from  these 
faces,  these  varied  relics  from  the  holes  and  corners  of 
bygone  life. 

But  let  us  press  on.  This  gallery  after  all  is  but  full 
of  symbols  —  is  but  itself  a  great  symbol;  through  that 
green  door  lies  the  reality. 

A  peat  cruciform  space  opens  before  you.  Right  and 
left,  before,  behind,  above,  beneath,  liooks  —  nothing  but 
books.  Over  vour  head,  a  beamed  and  arched  roof,  the 
fire  of  whose  bosses  and  blazonings  time  has  long  since 
sobered,  and  fiem  whose  painted  sijuares  speaks  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  the  prayer  of  medimval  learning,  “  Dominus 
aiuminolio  mea  !  ”  The  eyes  of  Dr.  Gransam,  of  Lcipsic, 
rest  upon  it  sometimes,  with  die  calm  superiority  proper  to 
a  disciple  of  Voltaire ;  the  English  divine  in  yonder  closed 
•tudy,  toiling  over  his  Hebrew,  notes  it  now  and  then  with 
a  vaMe  feiding  of  refreshment,  so  subtly  do  the  words 
recall  the  time  of  quiet  cloisters  and  calm-faced  monks, 
busy  with  leaf-gold  and  paint  and  parchment.  That  is 
fifteenth-century  glass  in  those  windows ;  match  those  fad¬ 
ing  blues,  opal  greens,  and  lucid  browns  in  modern  work  if 


you  can.  Here  are  cases  like  those  in  the  gallery  —  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Latin  exercises,  her  books,  her  gloves,  'lliey 
are  large,  these  last  —  it  were  hard  to  connect  any  thing 
small  and  soft  with  the  signing  of  those  two  death-warrants 
of  Essex  and  Mar^.  On  the  other  side  is  a  letter  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud’s,  written  the  night  before  his  execution ;  the 
fine  slanting  characters  aptly  represent  a  man  in  whom  a 
fatal  leaven  of  sentiment,  a  fatal  poetry  of  nature,  iiiught 
obstinately  against  the  drivings  of  common-sense.  Here  is 
Aloniuouth’s  last  humbling  act  of  submission  the  day  betiire 
his  death,  and  so  on  —  a  refined  symbolic  chamber  of  hor¬ 
rors,  which  need  detain  us  no  longer.  Beyond  the  cases, 
you  come  to  the  Catalogue,  the  key  to  the  great  silent 
enigma  around  you  —  the  new  Catalogue  is  a  great  and 
thorough  piece  of  work,  as  yet  incomplete.  Standing 
behind  the  librarian’s  chair,  you  look  down  the  nave 
of  the  library,  honey-combed  on  either  hand  by  studies 
open  and  closed,  filled  with  various  readers  and  confusion 
ot  many  books.  Ahl  those  stuilies:  let  us  oiien  one  of 
them.  The  latticed  doors,  green-curtained,  fly  u])en,  and 
you  pass  into  a  tiny  room,  book-walled,  jutting  flaps, 
ancient  and  dusty  on  either  hand,  lit  by  an  Elizabethan 
window,  through  whose  stone-framed  panes  the  eye  wan¬ 
ders  to  the  green  and  reverend  stillness  of  a  college  garden 
far  lieneath.  As  you  slip  into  the  chair  got  ready  tor  you, 
a  deep  repose  steals  over  you,  the  repose  not  of  indolence, 
but  possession  —  the  product  of  tone  work  and  patient 
thought  only.  Literature  has  no  guerdon  tor  “  bread- 
students,”  to  quote  the  expressive  German  jffirase ;  let  not 
the  young  man  reading  tor  his  pass,  the  London  copyist, 
or  the  British  Museum  illuminator,  hope  to  enter  within  the 
enchanted  ring  of  her  benignant  influences ;  only  to  the 
silent  ardors,  the  thirst,  the  disinterestedness  of  tlie  true 
learner  is  she  prodigal  of  all  good  gifts.  To  him  she 
beckons,  in  him  she  confides,  till  she  has  produced  in  him 
that  wonderful  many-sidedness,  that  universal  sympathy, 
which  stamps  the  true  literary  man,  and  which  is  mure 
religious  than  any  form  of  creed. 

So  far  we  have  gone ;  so  far  all  the  world  may  go.  Let 
us  pass  downwards,  however ;  let  us  enter  the  penetralia, 
leaving  the  studies  where  the  brown  folios  lie,  whose  very 
titles  are  a  dead-letter  to  us  :  Pi/mander  Mercurii  TrUme- 
gisti,  Roserlm  de  Sacrameniis  VII.,  Ribera  in  Prophetas, 
Snepffius  in  Esaiam ;  the  mighty  works  of  forgotten  casu¬ 
ists,  Azorii  Inutitl-Morales  in  two  enormous  volumes,  the 
ponderous  CEuvres  de  Richeoine,  and  hundreds  more. 
Downwards  through  that  green  door  marked  “  private,”  by 
stairs  book-lined,  through  a  long  room,  where  live  maps  in¬ 
numerable,  roll-maps,  sheet-maps,  bound  majis  of  every 
date  and  every  size ;  past  stands  containing  every  report  of 
every  learned  society  throughout  the  world  —  a  department 
which  makes  one  hurry  on,  inwardly  shivering  :  —  through 
mazes  of  periodicals  old  and  young,  serious  and  trivial, 
from  the  Quarterly  down  to  the  Lady's  Magazine,  from 
Punch  to  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  till  we  reach  a  room 
filled  with  strange  folios,  lettered  with  strange  names,  a 
room  which  faintly  represents  a  literature  once  the  noblest 
of  the  modern  world,  a  room  symbolized  by  the  superb 
Koran  lying  open  on  yonder  desk.  In  a  small  inner  room 
are  the  Hebrew  manuscripts ;  a  German  is  working  there, 
another  in  shirt-sleeves  is  here  —  strange  |)eople  of  innu¬ 
merable  tentacles,  stretching  all  wa^s,  from  Genesis  to  tlie 
latest  form  of  the  needle-gun.  Lp  the  steps  there  is  a 
mixed  room,  psirtly  Oriental  partly  European ;  it  need  not 
detain  us.  But  let  us  pause  in  the  octagon  of  octagons, 
gem  of  these  lower  abodes.  The  rooms  around  and  be¬ 
yond  may  suggest  labor  and  patience,  may  depress  with  the 
consciousness  of  immeasurable  inferiority ;  this  only  sug¬ 
gests  the  cream  of  work,  the  flowers  that  bloom  rarely  and 
brightly  on  the  steep  hillsides  of  literature.  Here  is  the 
sumptuousness  of  modern  binding ;  tlie  “  Paleographies,” 
the  “  Voyages  Pittoresques,”  the  “  Antiquities  ”  of  this  and 
that ;  all,  in  short,  that  is  most  princely  and  most  lavish  in 
modern  culture.  Then  turn  your  hand  a  moment  to  these 
shelves,  so  close  and  so  inviting ;  pull  them  out,  the  little 
shining  slender  volumes,  and  pass  with  mind  attuned  and 
sympathies  awake  into  the  play-ground  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  copy  after  copy,  edi¬ 
tion  after  edition.  Here  is  a  “  Decameron,”  Venezia,  1517. 
The  name  and  date  po  strangely  together.  In  a  solemn 
upheaval  time  when  Wittenberg  theses  were  startling  Eu¬ 
rope,  when  Protestantism,  with  all  its  base,  austere  varia¬ 
tions,  was  springing  into  being,  this  little  book  saw  the 
light,  glided  into  the  world  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
public  life  wears  so  grim  and  earnest  a  look  to  posterity, 
and,  slipping  from  house  to  house  and  hand  to  hand,  woke 
laughter  in  Italian  eyes  and  fed  the  unquenched  craving  of 
the  South  for  story-telling.  Look  at  this  annotated  edition 
of  Petrarch’s  sonnets,  the  sonnet  a  gem,  though  scarcely 
of  the  first  water,  in  a  worthless  setting  of  wire-spun  com¬ 
mentary.  At  the  time  this  was  printed,  Petrarch  was  a 
greater  force  in  the  world  than  Dante.  Europe  was  still 
young  and  childish,  with  youth’s  passion  for  grace,  youth’s 
shrinking  from  deep  water  and  love  for  beautiful  outsides. 
There  is  a  Bojardo  side  by  side  with  Orlando  Furioso  — 
shadow  and  substance.  And  in  that  lowest  shelf  a  grim 
row  of  Tod'en-tauzer  quaintly  underlies  those  tales  of  love 
an<l  war.  All  the  chanvcters  in  those  haunts  of  pleasure 
are  here  reproduced,  knight  and  maiden,  monk  and  ma¬ 
tron  ;  but  beside  them  all  stands  the  inevitable  spectre  with 
scythe  and  hour-'jrlass,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  riot  and  fes¬ 
tival  you  see  the  Middle-Age  i-tanding  still  with  down-<iropped 
eyes  and  hand  on  mouth,  (wndering  for  an  instant  the  aw 
fill  secret  ringed  by  which  it  lives  and  laughs.  Opposite 
are  books  of  alchemy,  interspersed  with  unintelligible 
ciphers.  Such  books  as  “  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ”  may  have 
studied  in  that  withdrawn  transition  time  of  his.  Ah  I  we 
must  leave  it,  our  room  of  rooms,  carrying  with  us  a  sum¬ 
mer  picture  of  it  —  calm  bands  of  sunliglit  lying  on  the 
brown  polish  of  the  floor,  and  creeping  along  the  book- 
lined  angles,  fit  companion  fur  all  the  jest  and  laughter, 
all  the  love  and  pathos  which  dwell  here  embalmed. 

We  have  stayed  so  long  in  the  antechamlx'rs  that  we 
have  no  time  to  linger  long  in  the  Douce  Library  to  which 
it  leads.  And  yet  the  Douce  Library  is  rich  beyond  all 
telling  in  MSS.,  Latin,  French,  and  English;  in  early 
printed  work,  in  the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  Elizabethan 
literature,  in  old  stories  of  travel,  quaintly  illustrated  and 
adorned.  Tliat  centre-stand  boasts  four  in  inuscripts  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Ruse,  one  with  four  half-page  illustrations, 
drawn  in  soft,  di)ve-like  tints  of  gray,  refreshing  after  the 
commoner  reds  and  blues  of  the  other  three  —  “  Lancelot 
du  Lac,”  “  Reynaut  et  Isengrim,”  “  Vie  de  Merlin,”  “  Voeu 
du  Paon,”  “  Roman  d’  Alexandre  ”  —  there  they  stand,  one 
after  another,  names  of  enchantment  for  all  time.  And  by 
them  is  the  shelf  of  “  Hours,”  not  the  least  attractive  of 
the  books  that  surround  you.  Take  out  one  of  them,  a 
small  red  octavo,  “  Heures  Grotique,”  the  binder  mysteri¬ 
ously  calls  it,  but  if  you  turn  to  the  mutilated  title-page 
you  will  find  that  it  is  a  liook  of  “  Hours,  k  I’usaige  de 
Suisiuns.”  The  famous  Simon  Vestre  is  the  printer,  so  the 
date  must  be  lolO  or  so;  on  the  wide  margin  of  nearlv 
every  one  of  the  300  pages  are  four  exquisite  woodcuts,  all 
dificrent,  all  intensely  German. 

Diirer  might  have  <lrawn  them  all,  except  that  they  are 
even  quainter  than  his  work  —  a  priest  admitting  a  com¬ 
pany  of  veritable  Nureuil)erger’8  to  celebration  ;  Ilerodias’ 
daughter  watching  the  fall  of  John -Baptist’s  head;  devils 
cast  out  and  flying  away  on  leathern  wings ;  Dives  and 
Lazarus,  terribly  specific  ;  a  double  page,  terriblv  dramatic, 
of  David  and  “  Urie,”  where  Urie  is  in  the  prefront  of  the 
battle  in  grim  earnest,  and  the  Nuremberg-fashioned  spear 
of  an  Ammonite  lanz-knecht  is  entering  deep  into  his  side. 
Or  if  you  care  more  for  splendor  of  illumination  than  for  mi¬ 
nute  engraving,  get  the  librarian’s  leave,  and  spi-nd  an  hour 
with  the  famous  “  Ormesby  Psalter,”  the  “  Salterium  fra- 
tris  Roberti  de  Ormesby,”  as  the  inscription  calls  it,  among 
the  must  magnificent  of  all  the  monk-works  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  fourteenth  century.  Not  even  the  treasures  of  San 
Marco  at  Florence,  where  Angelico’s  own  hand  is  traceable 
on  the  precious  missals,  can  show  more  brilliant  coloring, 
more  fertile  design,  more  delic.ate  le.af-work,  or  more  fanci¬ 
ful  grotesque,  thau  the  patient  life’s  labor  of  the  northern 
fiiar. 


[February  24, 

4Mio  can  pass  out  of  such  a  building  without  a  feeling  of 
profound  melancholy  ?  The  thought  is  almost  too  obvious 
to  be  dwelt  upon,  but  it  is  overpowering  and  inevitable. 
These  shelves  of  mighty  folios,  these  cases  of  labored  man¬ 
uscripts,  these  illuminated  volumes  of  which  each  may  rep¬ 
resent  a  life  —  the  first  dominant  impression  which  they 
make  cannot  fail  to  be  like  that  which  a  burial-ground 
leaves  —  a  Hamlet-like  sense  of  “  the  pity  of  it.”  Which  is 
the  sadder  image, —  the  dust  of  Alexander  stopping  a  bun^- 
hole,or  the  brain  and  life-blood  of  a  hundred  monks  cu^ 
beriiig  the  shelves  of  the  Bodleian  ?  Not  the  former,  pe> 
haps ;  for  Alexander’s  dust  matters  little,  were  his  work 
considered :  but  these  monks’  work  is  in  their  books ;  to 
these  books  they  sacrificed  their  lives,  and  gave  themselves 
up  as  an  offering  to  posterity.  And  posterity,  overburdened 
by  its  own  concerns,  passes  them  by  without  a  look  or  a  word  1 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  is  a  volume  which  has  made  a 
mark  upon  the  world ;  but  the  mass  are  silent  forever,  and 
zeal,  industry,  talent,  for  once  that  they  have  had  perma¬ 
nent  results,  have  a  thousand  times  been  sealed  by  failure. 
And  yet  men  go  on  writing,  writing ;  and  books  are  bom 
under  tlie  shadow  of  the  great  libraries,  just  as  children  are 
born  within  sight  of  the  tombs.  It  seems  as  though  Nature’s 
law  were  universal  as  well  as  rigid  in  its  sphere, —  wide 
wastes  of  sand  shut  in  the  green  oasis ;  many  a  seed  falls 
among  thorns,  or  by  the  wayside  ;  many  a  bud  must  be  sac¬ 
rificed  before  there  comes  the  perfect  flower ;  many  a  little 
life  must  exhaust  itself  in  a  useless  book,  before  the  great 
work  is  made  which  is  to  remain  a  force  forever.  And  so 
we  might  as  profitably  murmur  at  the  withered  buds,  at  the 
seed  that  takes  no  root,  at  the  stretch  of  desert,  as  at  the 
unread  folios.  Tliey  are  waste,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  the 
waste  that  is  thrown  off  by  humanity  in  its  ceaseless  pro¬ 
cess  towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  law. 
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It  was  done  away  with  long  ago.  Government  took  it 
up,  said  it  was  dangerous,  and  put  a  stop  to  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  dangerous,  and  joerhaps  government  was  right  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  But  I  didn’t  like  it  then,  for  it  was  my  bread, 
and  meant  five  pounds  a  week  to  me ;  and  when  it  was 
stopped,  my  profession  was  ruined. 

I  don’t  look  like  it  now,  for  you  see  I’ve  made  flesh,  aad 
am  close  on  fifty ;  but  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  my  fleshings,  I  could  have  shown  you  such  a  figure 
and  such  muscles  as  you  wouldn’t  see  every  day.  ile  and 
my  brother  were  a  reguhu-  pair,  just  the  same  height,  and 
wondi^rfully  alike.  It  was  a  bit  ol  gammon ;  but  it  took 
wonderfully  in  the  bills;  and  our  manager  said  it  would 
be  utter  madness  to  announce  ourselves  as  Benjamin 
and  Thomas  Hitchens;  so  we  used  to  be  in  blue  letters  all 
over  London,  “  Les  Frbres  Provenijaux ;  ”  and  the  people 
came  to  see  us  from  all  parts. 

^V’e  were  engaged,  you  see,  at  the  Royal  Conduit  Gardens, 
and  did  the  trapeze  work.  Now,  I  dare  say  you’ll  find 
plenty  of  people  who  will  say  it  was  known  long  before; 
but  don’t  you  believe  ’em.  I’m  the  man  who  invented  the 
tr.aj)eze  —  at  least,  I’m  the  boy;  that  is,  I  invented  it 
when  I  was  a  boy,  on  the  swing  in  our  back  garden, 
the  one  we  made  under  the  ohl  a|)ple-tree,  out  of  mother’s 
clothes-line,  and  rubbed  till  it  broke  all  to  bits,  and  let 
Tom  down  that  heavy  that  he  put  out  his  shoulder. 

You  see  it  was  from  experimenting  on  that  swing, 
hanging  by  my  legs,  by  one  iiand,  by  two  hands,  and  up- 
sidedown,  that  I  sowed  tlie  seeds  of  all  those  wonde^ 
fill  trajveze  exploits  that  have,  as  we  say  in  the  bills, 
“  thrilled  expectant  audiences  in  every  nerve  and  fibre  of 
tlu-ir  frames.” 

Tom  turned  very  sulky  after  he  put  his  shoulder  out,  and 
he  wouldn’t  try  any  more  tricks,  till  he  grew  jealous  of  see¬ 
ing  me  get  so  handy  at  them  (he  was  a  queer  fellow,  was 
Tom,  and  never  could  bear  for  me  to  be  ahead  of  him,  even 
in  taking  meilicine),  and  then  he  set  to  when  I  wasn’t  by, 
and  worked  sj  hard  that  he  got  to  shorten  the  rojie,  an  1  W 
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Inner  by  one  foot,  quite  clever.  I  hadn’t  known  any  thinii 
nbout  it,  he’d  been  so  sly  ;  so  that  I  was  quite  took  aback 
one  day  when,  after  fifruring  about  in  my  boyish  ihshion 
upon  the  rope,  he  snickered  at  me  a  bit,  and  then,  to  my 

Sat  astonisnment :  “  Get  down,”  he  says ;  and  he  sets  to, 

IS  all  I  have  done  before,  and  a  great  deal  more  too,  till 
he  ends  by  hanging  by  one  leg,  when  ,  crash  !  the  rope 
snapped,  and  down  came  poor  Tom  on  his  head  and  shoulder 
witn  a  most  terrible  bang. 

Up  got  Tom,  and  flew  at  me  like  a  tiger,  because  I  was 
Isu^uing  —  and  I  put  it  to  you,  could  1  help  it  ?  —  and  then 
weliad  a  regular  stand-up  fight,  which  was  not  ended  until 
our  Man'  charged  down  on  us  with  a  clotlies-prop,  and 
caut^ht  Tom  by  the  throat  with  the  big  prong,  so  as  she 
hel3  him  against  the  wall  till  he  promised  he  wouldn’t  flght 
any  more.  Tom  didn’t  keep  his  promise,  for  he  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  bgy  for  fighting,  and  many’s  the  up-and-down  set-to 
we  have  had  together.  Woe  betide  any  boy,  though,  who 
touched  me  I  It  didn’t  matter  how  big  he  was,  Tom  always 
toik  my  part,  and  thrashed  him. 

From  doing  things  on  the  rope,  we  took  to  tumbling  a 
little  on  the  ground,  tying  ourselves  in  knots,  walking  on 
our  hands ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  I  first 
threw  a  somersault  without  touching  the  ground  with  my 
hands.  ’ITiat  day  was  a  marked  one  for  me ;  first,  because 
of  the  pride  I  felt  as  I  ran  in  the  field  and  spun  over ; 
gecond,  because  Tom  was  so  jealous  tliat  li^  took  a  run 
and  a  jump,  and  came  down  on  his  back,  making  it  so  stitT 
and  bad  that  he  couldn’t  move  hardly  for  a  week. 

At  last,  having  done  all  this  for  our  own  amusement  as 
boys,  we  had  to  give  it  up,  for  times  got  very  bad  at  home. 
Poor  father,  who  had  only  been  a  journeyman  painter,  fell 
ill  and  died  ;  and  mother  moved  to  London,  where,  after  a 
deal  of  trying,  we  boys  got  a  job  here  and  a  job  there  at 
rough  painting,  for,  from  helping  father  at  home,  we  were 
both  pretty  handy  with  the  brush. 

Times,  however,  were  very  hard  with  us,  when  one  day 
we  heard  of  a  chance.  Tlie  Royal  Conduit  Gardens  were 
being  dune  up  in  a  hurry,  the  lessee  having  taken  them,  as 
it  were,  at  the  eleventh  hour ;  and  being  at  a  high  rent,  of 
course  he  wanted  to  get  them  open  as  soon  as  possible.  Re¬ 
decoration  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  every  man  who 
could  handle  a  brush  was  taken  on,  painters  being  scarce  in 
the  spring. 

Well,  we  went,  and  were  soon  busy  at  work,  painting 
arbors,  and  arches,  and  touching  up  oi'chestra  and  artificial 
sky  till  the  Gardens  were  opened,  when  the  manager,  who 
was  a  very  civil  fellow,  gave  Tom  and  your  humble  servant 
a  ticket  fur  the  0{>ening  day. 

That  was  a  treat  lor  us,  for  we  were  in  good  spirits, 
having  a  few  shillings  in  our  pockets.  We  saw  the  theat¬ 
ricals,  heard  the  music,  looked  at  this,  looked  at  that,  and 
were  thoroughly  enjoying  ourselves,  until  we  joined  the 
circle  about  to  witness  the  performances  of  the  'fantipalpiti 
family ;  and  there  we  stood  for  some  time  seeing  them  walk 
on  their  hands,  tie  themselves  in  knots,  and  do  a  few  clumsy 
somersaults.  Then  Tom  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at 
him,  and  we  went  away  laughing  together  at  what  we  had 
seen. 

“lVhy,”said  Tom  at  last,  stopping  short,  and  giving 
himself  a  tremendous  slap  on  tlie  thigh,  “  if  I  couldn’t 
do  that  fly-over  better  than  any  one  there,  I’d  eat  my  boots.” 
“  It  was  poor,  wasn’t  it  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  Poor  1  ”  echoed  Tom ;  “  it  was  shameful.” 

We  walked  home  that  ni'iht  in  silence ;  but  no  sooner 
were  we  in  our  room  than  Tom  whijw  oft'  his  coat  and  waist-, 
coat,  and  kicks  away  his  boots,  and  then  goes  through  half 
a  dozen  of  our  old  tricks  —  rather  stifily,  but  better  than 
anything  we  had  seen. 

“  Have  a  try,  old  boy,”  he  said ;  and  I  had  a  try ;  and 
the  next  day  we  nearly  friglitcne<l  our  landlady  to  (Icath, 
and  sent  her  off  searching  for  help  to  cut  Tom  down,  because 
he  had  hung  himself  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling.  They  got 
to  our  antics  at  last,  and  took  no  notice  of  us,  us  we 
tried  hard  to  get  off  Uiat  stiffness,  for  the  same  i<lea  had 
•tnick  us  l)oth  —  that  we  hatl  better  take  to  tumbling,  than 
paint  and  starve. 


“  It  strikes  me,”  said  Tom,  “  that  if  we  get  a  rope  or  two 
and  some  cross-bars  fixe  1,  we  can  rather  astonish  some  of 
them ;  anyhow,  we’ll  see.” 

I  quite  agreed  with  Tom ;  and  a  short  time  after,  as  bold 
as  brass,  we  applied  to  the  manager  of  the  Gardens  for  an 
engagement.  Of  course,  he  wanted  to  see  what  we  could 
do ;  so  a  couple  of  ropes  were  fitted  up  over  the  stage  of 
the  little  halt,  a  bar  was  tied  across  like  a  8«  ing  ;  and  on 
it  we  set  to,  turning  over,  hanging  by  hands  and  toes  an  1 
the  backs  of  our  heads,  and  playing  sucfi  daring  pranks, 
that  we  brought  down  the  house  —  tlmt  is  to  say,  the  lessee 
and  his  friends  applauded  loudly ;  and  I  believe  I  never  felt 
so  happy  in  my  hie  as  when  he  engaged  us  on  the  spot  at  a 
salary. 

For  the  whole  of  that  season  we  were  as  successful  as 
could  be ;  and  through  constant  practice  we  got  to  be  very 
handy,  and  did  our  tricks  in  a  way  which  the  newspapers 
called  graceful ;  but  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  were  soon 
a  host  of  imitators ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  next  season, 
people  wanted  something  new,  and  the  manager  asked  us 
if  we  couldn’t  introduce  something  —  “  It  must  be  wonder¬ 
fully  exciting,  you  know,”  he  said,  “or  else  it  won’t  take. 
You’d  think  that  was  strong  enough  for  them,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  pointing  to  a  balloon ;  “  but,  lor  bless  you,  they  don’t 
care  now  for  balloons.  Go  and  think  it  over.  For  my  part, 

I  thought  of  projKJsing  a  trajieze  at  the  top  of  the  two 
highest  scaffold  poles  we  can  get.” 

I  started  a  bit  as  he  said  that ;  and  just  then  the  balloon 
rose  and  went  away  swiftly  and  lightly  over  the  trees,  while 
I  watched  it  thoughtfully,  for  I  had  got  an  idea  into  my 
head. 

The  next  morning  I  talked  it  over  with  Tom,  who  agreed 
to  it  in  a  minute ;  and  we  shook  hands  over  it  slowly,  for 
our  minds  were  made  up. 

When  the  manager  engaged  us  first,  he  said  our  name 
wouldn’t  do  a  bit.  The  Tantipalpitis’  name,  he  said,  was 
by  rights  Bodge.  Tlie  conseipicnce  was  (as  I  have  said), 
we  went  in  for  French ;  so  the  announcement  of  the  “  Grand 
Trapeze  Act”  of  “Les  Freres  Proven9aux ”  was  advertised 
all  over  London. 

How  well  I  remember  that  bright  June  day,  when,  going 
forward  in  our  grand  dresses,  all  tights,  satin,  ruff’,  and 
spangles,  we  were  greeted  with  a  roar  of  applause,  and  saw 
tnat  the  Gardens  were  crammed  with  people,  in  the  middle 
of  whom  was  the  great  balbwn  ready  filled,  and  swinging 
about  as  it  tugged  at  its  ropes. 

“  IIow  do  you  feel,  Tom  V’  I  said,  looking  at  him. 

“  Brave  as  a  lion,  my  boy,”  he  says  stoutly.  “  It’s  no  more 
than  doing  it  twenty  feet  high.” 

“  True,”  I  said ;  “  and  it  is  as  easy  to  be  drowned  in  sixty 
as  in  six  hundred  feet  of  water.” 

The  next  minute  we  were  holding  the  trapeze  bars,  close 
to  the  balloon,  waiting  the  signal  for  it  to  rise  ;  anti  now,  tor 
the  first  time,  I  felt  a  sensation  of  fear,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what 
gave  it  to  me  —  the  peoide,  instead  of  cheering  us  as  soon 
as  we  began  to  rise,  kej)t  iiertectly  silent,  and  that  seemed 
to  go  right  through  me ;  for  you  must  know  that  what  we 
had  been  advertised  to  ilo  was  to  perform  our  roiie  and  bar 
tricks  right  umler  the  b  dloon,  twenty  feet  below  the  car, 
and  tliat  without  any  thing  to  save  us  if  we  should  make  a 
slip. 

There  was  no  time  for  fear,  though ;  and  the  next  minute 
we  were  doing  it  all  as  coolly  as  could  be,  as  we  rose  fifty, 
a  hundred,  a  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  and  floated  away  out 
of  sight. 

I  don’t  recall  that  I  was  so  very  glad  to  get  up  into  the 
car,  for  the  e.xcitement  kept  me  from  feeling  afraid ;  I  re- 
meinlier  thinking,  though,  that  Tom  liMiked  rather  pale. 
Then  we  wrapped  up  well,  and  eidoyed  our  first  hour’s  ride 
till  we  came  down  right  away  in  Kent. 

We  kept  that  on  time  after  time,  and  the  people  came  to 
see  us  in  mobs.  The  manager  said  it  was  the  greatest  take 
he  had  ever  had ;  and  I  must  say  he  behaved  to  us  very 
handsomely,  wh.at  with  raising  our  waSes  and  making  us 
presents.  But  I  did  not  feel  easy  in  my  own  mind,  for  the 
idea  was  my  own  invention,  and  I  thought  I  ought  not  to 
have  exposed  pour  Tom  to  danger  likewise ;  but  all  the  same 
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I  dared  not  say  a  word,  for  if  I  had,  I  knew  how  jealous  he 
would  have  turned  directly. 

I  should  think  we  had  done  this  about  a  month ;  and  all 
through  that  month  there  was  ringing  in  my  ears  the  words 
of  a  woman  who  said  out  loud  on  the  second  time  we  went 
up :  “  Ah  1  they’ll  do  that  once  too  often.”  Suppose,  I 
thought  to  myself,  we  do  do  it  once  too  often  I  But  then 
there  came  the  thought  of  the  money,  and  that  drove  away 
a  great  deal  of  my  timidity,  as  I  told  myself  that  a  man 
might  play  such  antics  for  his  whole  life  and  never  fall. 
Well,  as  I  said,  we  had  been  doing  it  about  a  month,  when 
one  evening  we  took  our  places  as  usual.  It  was  an  extra 
night,  an<l  the  largest  balloon  was  to  ascend ;  our  rope,  too, 
was  to  be  lengthened  to  thirty  feet,  and  at  that  distance 
below  the  car  we  were  to  swing  about  as  usual. 

You  may  say  we  ought  to  have  been  used  to  it  by  this 
time ;  there  are  things,  though,  which  you  never  do  get  used 
to,  try  how  you  will ;  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

The  bands  were  playing  away  their  best ;  the  people  were 
eagerly  looking  at  the  half  a  dozen  aeronauts  who  were  to 
ascend ;  the  manager  of  the  balloon  was  there  ;  the  signal 
was  given,  and  the  people  got  in.  Then  the  balloon  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  rise  so  high  tliat  our  trapeze  swung  clear,  when  I 
hung  from  it  by  my  legs,  holding  a  cross-bar  in  my  hands, 
over  which  Tom  threw  his  legs,  and  hung  head  downwards ; 
and  then  away  we  went,  up,  up  through  the  soft  evening  air, 
BO  slowly  that  Tom’s  hamis  touched  the  top  of  one  of  the 
elm-trees  as  he  waved  about  a  couple  of  flags. 

Our  custom  was  to  hang  quite  still  till  we  were  up  four  or 
five  hundred  feet,  and  then  to  begin  our  twining  and  twist¬ 
ing  ;  and  so  we  did  now,  when  Tom  pitched  away  the  flags, 
and  we  went  through  our  trioks,  rising  higher  and  higher, 
with  the  faces  of  the  dense  crowd  getting  mixed  into  a  con¬ 
fused  mass,  and  the  strains  of  the  band  growing  fainter  aud 
fainter,  till  all  below  was  quite  mingled  in  a  faint  hum. 

We  had  only  one  more  trick  to  do,  and  that  was  to  cast 
loose  the  bar,  and  each  man  swing  by  his  own  rope.  I  had 
loosened  m^  end,  the  perspiration  streaming  down  me  the 
while,  and  Tom  had  done  the  same,  when,  swinging  round 
towaids  me  with  a  horrible  white  face,  he  exclaimed,  “  Ben, 
old  man,  I’m  going  to  fall.” 

It’s  no  use  ;1  couldn’t  tell  you  what  I  felt  then,  if  I  had  tried 
ever  so,  only  that  in  half  a  second,  I  saw  Tom  lying  a  hor¬ 
rible  crushed  corpse  far  below ;  and  I  felt  so  paralyzed  that 
I  thought  I  should  have  let  go  of  my  own  rope  and  fallen 
myself  I  could  act,  though,  and  I  did,  for  in  a  flash  I  had 
given  myself  a  jerk  forwanl,  and  thrown  myself  against 
Tom,  flinging  my  legs  round  him  and  holding  him  tightly ; 
and  then,  tired  as  I  was,  I  felt  that  I  had  double  weight  to 
sustain,  for  Tom’s  rope  was  swinging  to  and  fh),  and  as  my 
legs  clung  round  his  CKxly,  his  he^  nung  down,  and  I  knew 
he  must  have  fainte<l. 

How  I  managed  to  hold  on,  I  can’t  tell  now,  for  though 
weak  with  all  1  had  done,  I  managed  to  give  a  hoarse  cry  tor 
help,  and  the  next  moment  I  heard  a  cry  of  horror  from 
the  basket-work  car. 

'Then  I  felt  the  rope  begin  to  jerk  as  they  began  to  haul 
ns  up,  and  I  managed  to  shriek  out :  “  No !  no  1  ”  for  if  they 
had  nauled  any  longer,  they  must  have  jerked  poor  Tom  from 
my  hold. 

I  often  ask  myself  whether  it  was  half  an  hour  or  only  a 
few  seconds  before  I  saw  a  rope  lowered  with  a  big  running 
noose,  and  then  I’ve  a  misty  notion  of  having  set  my  teeth 
fast  on  the  rope,  as  I  felt  a  dreadful  wei^t,  as  of  lead, 
dragging  at  me.  ITicn  I  felt  that  it  was  all  over,  and  I  knew  that 
I  had  been  the  death  of  poor  Tom,  for  he  had  seemed  to  fall, 
as  I  felt  the  rope  by  which  I  hung  jerk  ag.ain  violently.  I 
saw  the  earth  below  like  a  map,  and  the  golden  clouds  up 
above  the  great  net-covered  ball,  and  then  a  mist  swam  b^ 
fore  my  eyes,  and  all  seemed  black  and  thick  as  night. 

When  1  came  to,  I  was  lying  on  my  back  in  the  car,  with 
a  man  pouring  brandy  between  my  lii)s.  My  flrst  words 
were  gasped  out  in  a  husky  tone,  for  I  did  not  know  where 
I  was ;  and  then  I  remember  bursting  out  into  quite  a  shriek, 
as  I  cried ;  “  'Where’s  Tom  ?  ” 

“  Here,  old  man,”  he  said,  for  they  had  managed  to  drag 
ns  both  into  the  car ;  and  for  the  next  hour  we  sat  there 


shivering,  saturated  with  cold  perspiration  ;  even  the  men 
in  the  car  being  silent,  unnerved,  as  I  suppose,  by  our  na^ 
row  escape. 

Tom  wanted  to  go  again,  but  I  wouldn’t  let  him.  « I  dy 
not  tremble,”  he  said ;  “  it  was  only  a  sudden  flt  of  giddiness 
through  being  unwell.” 

I  went  up,  though,  many  times  afterwards  alone,  on  horses 
and  on  bulls ;  and  I  meant  to  have  had  a  Ciir  of  flying  swans 
for  a  grand  hit,  when  government  steppe<l  in,  and  put  a 
stop  to  it ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  very  sorry  I  was,  for  it  was 
my  living. 


BY  IVAN  tOUROANEFF. 

I. 

I  HAD  been  shooting  all  day  over  a  moor,  which  lay  ahont 
twenty  miles  distant  from  my  country-seat.  The  weather 
was  superb,  and  my  luck  had  tempted  me  to  remain  out 
much  later  than  usual,  so  that  it  was  already  dark  betbre  I 
arrived  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  marked  the  half-way 
point  of  my  homeward  road. 

On  this  rising  ground  stood  a  house,  which  was  alwars 
sure  to  attract  my  notice,  whether  I  saw  it  in  the  sunwt 
glow,  —  when  it  reminded  me,  with  its  closely-shuttered  win¬ 
dows,  and  its  general  air  of  desolation,  of  some  blind  old 
man  who  had  crept  out  to  warm  himself  in  the  sun,  —  or 
whether,  as  at  this  moment,  the  strange  faseination  of  moon¬ 
light  added  to  the  weirtl  lonesomeness  of  the  scene.  On  this 
particular  evening  it  allured  me  more  than  ever.  I  hesitat¬ 
ed,  paused  in  front  of  the  house,  then  delibc'rately  made  mv 
way  through  the  dusty  nettles  till  I  reached  the  low  wall 
that  enclosed  the  garden.  Here  I  stood  still,  and  leaning 
with  both  arms  upon  the  closely-locked  gate,  I  surveyeS 
the  scene  at  my  leisure.  The  garden  lay  before  me  in  the 
moonlight,  fragrant  and  tranquil ;  it  consisted  of  an  old- 
fashioned  lawn,  cut  by  straight  paths  which  converged  to  a 
central  flower-bed,  about  which  tall  linden-trees  made  a  bo> 
der,  and  hid  the  house  from  view.  At  one  point,  however,  a 
space  had  been  broken  through,  and  two  windows  of  the 
house  were  visible.  These  two  windows,  to  my  extremest 
surorise,  were  lighted. 

I  looked  alxmt  me.  Here  and  there  over  the  level  grass 
young  apple-trees  reared  tlieir  heads,  through  whose  spare 
foliage  the  blue  of  the  night  sky  could  be  discerned ;  in 
front  of  each  one  its  own  faint,  broken  shadow  lay  on  the 
grass,  which  shone  white  with  dew  in  the  moonlight.  On 
one  side  the  linden-trees  were  of  a  faint  green;  on  the 
other  they  were  only  opaque,  black  masses;  a  singular, 
suppressed  rustling  made  itself  heard,  every  now  and  then, 
in  tue  foliage  ot  the  lindens.  It  was  like  an  invitation  to 
tread  the  pathway  beneath  them,  a  lure  under  their 
shadowy  roof.  The  whole  sk^  was  sown  with  stars ;  from  the 
far-off  spaces  of  heaven  their  mild,  bluish  light  was  |)uured 
out ;  they  seemed  to  keep  silent  watch  over  the  earth.  Ail 
things  were  asleep.  Tlie  warm  and  perfumed  air  was  mo- 
tionfess,  yet  it  seemed  to  vibrate,  as  water  ripples,  moved  by 
a  falling  tww.  There  was  a  longing,  a  kind  of  thirst  in  this 
warm  air.  I  bent  over  the  wall ;  a  wild  red  popjiy  lifted  its 
slender  stem  out  of  the  thick  grass;  one  great  dew-drop 
shone  in  the  open  cup.  All  around  seemed  to  lie  motionless, 
waiting,  expecting.  Fur  what  did  it  linger  aud  listen,  this 
blue,  dreamy  night? 

For  a  sound,  for  a  living  voice,  this  listening  silence 
waited ;  but  all  was  still.  Tlie  nightingales  had  long 
since  ceased ;  and  the  sudden  hum  of  a  beetle  flying,  the  light 
pliish  of  the  fish  in  the  little  pond  at  the  end  of  the jiarden, 
the  sleepy  note  of  some  half-awakened  bird,  a  far-off  sound 
from  the  fields,  so  remote  that  no  ear  eould  distinguish  if 
man,  or  beast,  or  bird,  had  uttered  it,  the  quick  short  hoof- 
beat  of  a  horse  on  the  road  —  all  these  small  noises,  tliis  miu^ 
mur,  made  the  silence  yet  more  profound.  Some  peculiar  feel¬ 
ing  oppressed  my  heart ;  it  was  scarcely  the  ex{)ectation  of 
happiness,  scarcely  the  remembrance  of  it ;  1  dared  not  move ; 
silent  I  stood  before  this  silent  garden,  which  lay  in  the 
moonlight  and  the  dew ;  I  stood  and  looked,  without  know- 
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ing  why,  and  yet  without  intermission,  at  those  two  win¬ 
dows,  which  shone  out  a  pale  reddish  light  in  the  half-dark- 
oess,  when  suddenly  a  strain  ot  music  sounded  in  the  house ; 
it  rolled  like  a  wave,  out  into  tlie  night;  the  still  ringing 
lif  gave  it  back  as  an  echo,  and  I  started  involuntarily. 

Following  the  chords,  a  woman’s  voice  made  itself  audi¬ 
ble.  I  listened.  ^Vh,  what  I  How  shall  I  describe  my  as¬ 
tonishment?  Two  years  earlier,  in  Italy,  in  Sorrento,  I 
bad  heard  the  same  song,  the  same  voice  1 

rKni  pensando  a  me  segretamente  !  Tlmse  words  thrilled 
me  strangely ;  they  brought  bjK’k  with  indescribable  vividness 
the  memory  of  that  Italian  evening.  1  had  been  loitering  by  the 
K'a-:hure,  and  was  returning  homeward  with  rapid  step  ;  it 
was  late  ( a  lovely  southern  night,  not  silent  and  melancholy,  as 
with  us.  No ;  radiant,  bewitching,  splemlid,  like  a  happy  wo¬ 
man  in  her  prime ;  the  moon  was  wondrously  clear ;  great  bril¬ 
liant  stars  sparkled  in  the  deep  blue  heaven ;  black  shadows 
were  relieved  with  sharp  outlines  against  tlie  yellow-lighted 
ground.  The  street  was  narrow ;  on  both  sides  of  the  way 
were  garden-walls  of  stone;  above  these,  orange-trees 
stretched  their  crooked  branches,  and  their  heavv  fruit  hung 
like  golden  balls ;  some  half  hidden  in  the  foliage,  some 
glowing  in  all  their  ri|)ened  beauty  in  the  moonlight.  Many 
trees  were  covered  with  delicate  white  blossoms,  and  all  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  strong,  penetrating,  yet  delicious  fragrance. 

I  went  on  my  way,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  already  so  used  to 
all  these  wonders,  that  I  was  thinking  only  how  soon  I  should 
arrive  at  my  hotel,  when  suddenly  from  a  little  pavilion 
which  rose  just  above  the  wall  under  which  I  was  passing,  a 
woman’s  voice  struck  on  my  ear.  She  was  singing  a  song 
which  I  had  never  heard  before,  and  there  was  such  a  sum¬ 
mons  in  her  tone,  and  she  seemed  to  me  so  absorbed  in  the 
passionate  and  joyful  expectation  which  the  words  expressed, 
that  1  involuntarily  stood  still,  and  looked  up.  There  were 
two  windows  in  tlie  little  pavilion ;  the  blinds  were  closed, 
and  a  faint  light  shone  through  their  apertures.  After  the 
voice  had  thrice  repeated :  “  vieni,  vieni,"  it  ceased,  and  di¬ 
rectly  one  of  the  windows  was  dung  open,  and  a  slender 
fizure  in  white  leaned  out.  She  leaned  towards  me,  holding 
out  both  hands ;  “  Sei  tu  f  ”  she  cried,  softly.  In  another 
moment,  perceiving  her  mistake,  she  drew  back  with  a  little 
scream,  and  when  I  ventured  to  look  up  again,  the  pavilion 
a  as  closed  and  dark. 

I  remained  standing,  and  could  not  readily  recover  my- 
relf.  The  face  I  had  just  seen  was  wondrously  beautiful, 
and  though  it  had  vanished  so  quickly  that  I  could  not 
perhaps  recall  every  feature,  yet  the  general  impression  of 
It  was  very  strong  and  deep.  I  felt  certain  I  should  never 
forget  it.  Tlie  moonlight  fell  full  upon  the  wall  and  the 
window  where  she  had  appeared,  and,  heavens  I  how  bril¬ 
liant  were  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  how  the  heavy  curls  of 
black  hair  swept  her  rounded  shoulders  I  How  much  shy 
tenderness  in  her  attitude  I  how  coaxing  the  voice  in  which 
she  had  called  to  me,  the  quick,  clear-toned  whisper  1 

I  had  drawn  a  little  aside,  and  now  I  crossed  the  narrow 
street  and  stood  hidden  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  opposite 
wall.  Soon  I  heard  again  a  little  stir  inside  the  pavilion, 
—  a  rustle  and  a  laugh.  Tlien  I  detected  steps  approach¬ 
ing  from  a  distance.  A  man  of  about  my  own  height 
appeared  at  the  corner ;  he  came  up  to  a  little  door  which 
I  had  not  before  observed,  knocked  twice  with  the  iron 
ring,  waited  a  little,  —  knocked  again,  then  began  to  sing 
in  a  half  whisper :  “  Ecco  vidente.”  The  little  door  un¬ 
closed  ;  he  slipped  in.  I  awakened  out  of  my  stupor,  shook 
my  head,  pulled  my  hat  down  over  my  brows,  and  went 
home  mutdi  out  of  humor.  The  following  day  I  wa'ked 
up  and  down  in  the  street  of  the  pavilion  for  two  hours,  ■ 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  heat ;  and  the  same  even¬ 
ing  I  deserted  Sorrento,  without  having  even  seen  the 
house  of  Tasso. 

Now  let  the  reader  imagine  the  surprise  that  overpowered 
me,  when  in  this  wilderness,  this  remote  Bussian  solitude, 

1  heard  once  more  the  same  voice,  tlie  same  song. 

As  before,  it  was  night ;  as  before,  the  voice  rang  out 
wddenly  from  a  strange,  lighted  room ;  and  as  liefore,  I 
***  alone.  Is  it  not  a  dream  ?  I  thoiezht.  And  .again  came 
the  concluding  word ;  *•  vieni !  ”  —  Will  the  window  open. 


and  shall  I  see  the  singer’s  face  ?  Tlie  window  softly  un¬ 
closed,  and  a  woman’s  figure  was  seen.  I  recognized  her 
at  once,  though  she  was  full  fifty  paces  distant,  and  a  light 
cloud  at  that  instant  veiled  the  moon.  It  was  she,  the  un¬ 
known  lady  of  Sorrento.  Resting  her  arms  upon  the  sill, 
she  looked  silently  out  into  the  night.  For  some  time  she 
remained  motionless,  then,  raising  her  head,  she  cried  three 
times,  “  Addio  !”  Her  musical  voice  rang  far,  and  seemed 
to  tremble  in  the  linden-trees,  and  to  return  again  from  the 
distant  fields. 

All  about  me  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  filled  with 
the  voice  of  this  woman,  to  repeat  her  words  —  to  repeat 
herself.  She  closed  the  window,  and  shortly  the  light  was 
extinguished  in  the  house. 

When  I  again  became  a  reasonable  person,  which  I  con¬ 
fess  was  not  soon,  I  entered  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
the  house  and  grounds.  In  the  yard  there  was  nothing  un¬ 
usual  to  be  seen,  save  in  one  corner,  under  a  shed,  a  travel- 
ling-carriage.  Tlie  front  of  it,  gray  with  mud  which  had 
dried  on,  stood  out  clear  in  the  moonlight.  The  window- 
shutters  of  the  house  were  all  tightly  closed. 

For  half  an  hour  I  walked  up  and  down  outside  the 
garden  wall,  till  at  last  I  excited  the  attention  of  an  old 
watch-dog,  who  did  not  bark  at  me,  it  is  true,  but  looked 
out  under  the  gate  at  me  with  such  an  ironical  expression 
in  his  eyes,  that  I  took  the  hint  and  went  olT.  I  had  gone 
not  over  half  a  mile  when  I  he.ard  a  sharp  trot  behind  me. 
A  rider  came  by  at  full  speed,  looked  around  for  an  instant 
at  me,  so  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  aquiline  nose  and  a 
long,  drooping  moustache,  then  taking  a  road  to  the  right, 
vanished  behind  the  wood.  “  That  is  the  man,”  I  thought 
to  myself.  I  felt  sure  it  was  he  whom  I  had  seen  two  years 
ago  slip  in  through  the  garden  gate  in  Sorrento. 

It  was  almost  too  late  to  return  home,  and  I  decided  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  little  village  about  a  mile  beyond, 
where  I  had  always  a  friendly  welcome  awaiting  me  fi'om 
the  local  magistrate.  He  had  already  gone  to  wd  when  I 
arrived  at  his  door,  but  rose  and  admitted  me,  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  reasonably  do  so,  I  began  to  question  him  about 
the  inmates  of  the  house  on  the  hill.  “  Yes,”  he  said, 
“  the  ladies  had  come.”  —  “  What  ladies  ?  ”  I  asked. 
“  The  owners,”  he  said.  —  “  They  are  not  Russian 
ladies  ?  ”  —  “  Why  not  ?  ”  He  believed  they  were  Rus¬ 
sians.  —  “  Have  they  been  here  some  time  ?  ”  —  “  Not 
long.”  —  “  How  long  do  they  stay  ?  ”  He  did  not  know. 
“  Aa«  they  ladies  of  fortune  f  ”  lie  did  not  know.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  were.  “  Did  a  gentleman  come  with  them  ?  ” 
—  The  village  magistrate  yawned,  sighed  profoundly,  “  No, 
I  believe  not;  I  don’t  know.”  —  “Who  do  you  have  for 
neighbors  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?  ”  —  “  Neighbors  ? 
whv,  various  ones.”  —  “  But  what  are  their  names  ?  ”  — 
“  A^Tiose  names,  the  ladies’,  or  the  neighbors’?”  —  “The 
ladies’  names.”  —  My  rural  friend  sighed  once  more,  and 
stretched  himself  wearily.  “  Tlieir  names  ?  ”  he  said  in  a 
sleepy  voice.  “  Heaven  knows  what  their  names  are  I 
The  eldest  is  Anna  Zeodorovna,  I  believe,  and  the  other  — 
what  her  name  is  I  don’t  know  1  ”  —  “  Their  family  name, 
then  ?  ” — “  Family  name  ?  ”  —  “  Yes,  surname.”  —  “  Sur¬ 
name  ?  Ah,  so  1  Now,  really,  I  don’t  know.  ”  —  “  Are  they 
young  ?  ”  —  “  No,  no.  Not  young.”  —  “  But  liow  old, 
then  ?  ” —  “  Well,  the  youngest  will  to  into  the  forties.”  — 
“  You  can  lie,  can’t  you  ?  ” 

The  village  magistrate  was  silent.  After  a  minute  or 
two,  he  said,  “  Well,  you  know  better.  I  said  I  didn’t 
know.” 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  when  a  Russian  of  the 
lower  orders  begins  in  this  way,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 

ct  a  reasonable  answer  out  of  him ;  furthermore,  my  host 

.ad  thrown  himself  down  again  upon  his  lied,  and  could 
only  with  some  dilBciilty  move  his  sleepy  lips.  I  let  him 
lie,  declined  the  otlered  supper,  and  retreated  to  the  hay¬ 
loft. 

For  a  long  time  I  could  not  fall  asleep.  “  Who  can  she 
possibly  be  ?  ”  I  asked  myself  incessantly.  “  A  Russian  ? 
But  if  a  Russian,  why  dues  she  speak  Italian  ?  Tliis  m<an 
says  she  is  no  longer  young.  That  is  a  lie.  And  who  is 
the  favored  mortal?  Impossible  to  learn  1  But  what  a 
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Hnjular  cwciinvnce !  Twice  in  succession — who  could 
have  believed  it  ?  But  I  must  ascertain  who  she  is,  and 
what  has  brought  her  here.”  Perplexed  by  these  discon¬ 
nected  broken  thoughts,  I  fell  asleep  at  last,  and  was  the 
sport  of  curious  dreams.  For  instance,  I  seemed  to  be 
walking  in  a  desert,  during  the  oppressive  heat  of  noon¬ 
day,  and  suddenly  I  perceive  before  me  on  the  plowing, 
yeflow  land,  a  great  shadow.  Looking  up,  my  unknown 
beauty  sweeps  through  the  air,  all  white,  with  long  white 
wings,  and  ^ckons  me  to  follow.  I  rush  forward,  but  fast 
and  light  she  flies  before  me.  I  cannot  raise  myself  from 
off  the  ground,  and  stretch  my  arms  towards  her  in  vain. 
“  Addio  !  ”  she  cries  to  me,  and  vanishes.  “  Why  hast  thou 
then  no  wings?  Addio!"  And  from  all  sides  it  cried, 
“  Addio !  ”  Every  grain  of  sand  calls  and  hisses  it  at  me. 
As  an  indescribably  shrill  note  this  —  i  —  penetrates  my 
ear,  I  seek  to  drive  it  away  as  if  it  were  a  tormenting  fly. 
I  seek  to  follow  with  my  glance  my  vanishing  beauty,  but 
she  has  become  a  cloud,  rising  slowly  heavenward.  The 
sun  moves,  trembles,  laughs,  stretches  out  long  golden 
threads  toward  her.  These  threads  surround  her,  and 
hide  her  from  my  sight.  I  call  out  madly,  “  That  is  not 
the  sun,  it  is  an  Italian  spider;  who  has' given  him  a  pass¬ 
port  into  Russia  ?  I  will  denounce  him.  I  have  seen  him 
stealing  oranges  in  a  far-oft  garden.” 

Or  again,  I  saw  the  fair  unknown  far  up  a  mountain  side, 
and  hastening  toward  her,  the  way  was  barred  by  some 
enormous  rock,  which  I  could  not  pass,  while  from  beyond 
her  voice  cried,  “  Pw<m,  /jos.sa  wtei  ’coUi,”  and  I  strove 
with  desperate  energy  to  tear  tlie  rock  away  with  my 
hands.  Ihen,  of  a  sudden,  a  li  tie  d-rk  cleft  opened, 
through  which  I  sought  to  go.  But  an  old  man  motioned 
me  back,  whom  I  recognized  as  a  servant  I  had  seen  about 
the  house  on  the  hill.  I  search  vainly  for  money,  and  cry 
out :  “  Let  me  pass,  and  I  will  reward  you  later  1  ”  But 
tlie  figure  changes  to  a  knight  in  rusty  armor,  who  says  : 
“  Nay,  SeUor,  I  am  not  a  Russian  servant  as  you  suppose. 
I  am  Dun  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  famous  wandering 
knight,  ily  whole  life  long  I  have  sought  my  Dulcinea 
without  finding  her,  and  I  cannot  suffer  it  that  you  should 
find  yours.”  “  /’ossa,  pa»sa  quei  ’colli !  ”  sobs  the  voice 
beyond.  “Make  way,  Senur,”  I  cry,  and  rush  furious- 
Iv  forwanl.  His  long  lance  pierces  my  heart.  I  fall  as  if 
Jead,  but  I  see  her  coming,  bearing  a  lamp.  She  bends 
over  me  where  I  lie,  and  she  says,  scornfully :  “  So  this  is 
he,  the  weak-hearted  one  I  He  desired  to  know  who  I  am !  ” 
And  as  she  speaks,  a  drop  of  burning  oil  falls  directly  upon 
my  wounded  heart.  I  cry  out  “  Psyche  1  ”  and  awake. 

Long  before  sunrise  I  rose  and  dressed,  and  slinging  my 
gun  over  my  shoidder,  walked  straight  back  to  the  scene  of 
my  last  night’s  adventure.  Larks  were  twittering  on  every 
side,  and  jays  were  screaming  in  the  birch-trees,  as  I  drew 
ne-ar  the  house.  All  was  quiet,  save  the  dog,  who  snarle  1 
at  me  from  under  the  gate.  With  an  impatience  that  was 
almost  vexation,  I  waited  for  some  signs  of  life  on  the  part 
of  the  inmates.  Presently,  a  little  side  door  opened,  and 
the  old  servant-man  whom  I  had  before  seen,  came  out.  He 
wore  a  striped  jacket,  his  coarse  gray  hair  stood  out  stiffly 
from  his  head,  and  he  looked  the  very  embodiment  of  dis¬ 
content.  He  regar«le<i  me  with  surprise,  and  would  have 
retreated,  but  I  called  out  hastily,  “  My  dear  1  my  dear  1  ” 

—  “What  do  yon  wish  at  this  early  hour?”  he  said. 
“  Tell  me ;  they  say  your  mistress  has  come  ?  ”  He  was 
silent  a  minute,  then  replied  slowly,  “  Yes,  she  has  come.” 

—  “Alone?” — “No,  with  her  sister.”  —  “H.nl  they 
visitors  yesterday  ?  ”  —  “  There  were  none.”  He  would 
have  shut  the  door.  “  Wait  a  moment,  mv  dear.  Do  me 
the  favor.”  The  old  man  coughed  and  sbivere*!  with  the 
cold.  “  What  do  you  wish  then  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Tell  me,  I 
beg,  how  old  is  your  mistress  ?  ”  He  looked  at  me  hesitat¬ 
ingly.  “  How  old  is  she  ?  I  do  not  know,”  he  said.  “  She 
must  be  well  past  forty.”  —  “  Past  forty  1  The  sister,  then  ; 
how  obi  is  she?  ”  —  “  She  must  be  well  near  forty.”  —  “  Is 
it  possible?  Is  she  a  handsome  woman?” — “  Who,  the 
sister?”  —  “Yes,  the  sister.”  He  made  a  grimace.  “I 
know  not  how  she  m.aj'  appear  to  others.  To  me  she  is  not 
hrndsome.” — “What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ” 
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“  So !  somewhat  insignificant.  A  Uttle  withered-lookin'*." 

“  So,  so  I  And  besides  them,  has  nobody  else 
here  ?.  ” 

“  Nobo'*y.  Who  should  come  here  ?  ” 

“  But  that  cannot  be  so.  I  ”  — 

“  Eh,  dear  sir  1  We  sh.all  never  get  through  in  this  wav  " 
interrupted  the  old  man  grimly.  “  Ah,  this  cold  I  —  I  mie 
my  salutation  to  you.” 

“  But  w.ait  —  wait  a  minute  —  here  ”  —  and  I  held  out 
to  him  a  piece  of  money,  which  I  had  been  keeping  ready 
in  my  hand.  But  I  only  hit  the  rapidly  closed  door,  and 
the  bit  of  silver  rolled  mx)n  the;  ground. 

“  Ah,  you  old  rogue,”  I  thought,  “  they  have  ordered  yon  to 
hold  your  tongue.  But  wait  a  little,  you  shall  not  escape 
me  so  easily.” 

And  I  pledged  myself  at  all  hazards  to  unravel  this 
mystery.  A  half-hour  longer  I  walked  up  and  down,  un¬ 
decided  what  to  do  next.  Finally  I  concluded  to  set  on 
foot  inquiries  in  tlie  village,  concerning  the  owner  of  the 
country-house,  anil  who  were  the  persons  who  had  really 
arrived  there  now,  and  later  to  return  myself,  aud  to  resume 
my  observations. 

The  unknown  lady  will  be  sure  to  come  out  by  daylight, 
and  show  herself  to  be  a  living  creature,  and  not  a  ghost, 
I  said  to  myself. 

It  was  a  mile  to  the  village,  and  I  was  soon  there,  once 
more  in  good  courage,  and  much  refreshed  by  the  cool 
morning  air,  after  iny  restless  night.  In  the  village  I 
learned  from  two  peasants,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Uieir 
field-work,  all  that  they  could  tell  me,  namely,  that  the 
country-seat  and  the  village  together  were  called  Michail- 
owskoje,  and  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  major’s  widow, 
Anna  Zeodorovna  Schlikoft',  who  had  a  sister,  an  unmarried 
person,  by  name,  Pelagia  Zeodorovna  Badajefl’;  that  they 
were  no  longer  young,  were  rich,  almost  never  resided  in 
their  house ;  except  two  maids  and  a  cook,  had  never  any 
one  with  them,  and  that  Anna  Zeodorovna  had  very  lately 
arrived,  accompanied  by  her  sister  only.  Tliis  last  state¬ 
ment  occupied  my  attention ;  it  could  not  be  believed  that 
these  peasants  were  also  under  orders  to  keep  silence  in 
regard  to  my  unknown  lady.  To  admit  however  that  Anna 
Zeodorovna,  the  widow  of  five-and- forty,  and  that  youn'*, 
charming  creature  whom  I  had  yesterday  seen,  were  one 
and  the  same  [lerson,  —  this  was  purely  impossible  I  Pelagia 
Zeodorovna,  however,  was  not,  according  to  account,  in  any 
way  distinguished  for  beauty,  and  besides,  I  could  not 
but  shrug  my  shoulders  and  laugh  disdainfully  at  the  bare 
idea  that  this  woman  whom  I  bad  seen  in  Sorrenio  bore 
such  a  name  as  Pelagia  Badajefl'.  And  yet,  I  thought,  1 
saw  her  yesterday  in  that  house ;  saw  her  with  my  own 
living  eyes.  Vexed  and  ill-tempered  enough,  yet  more 
eager  than  ever  to  attain  my  object,  I  thought  at  first  1 
would  return  directly  to  the  country-house.  I  looked  at 
my  watch ;  it  was  only  six  o’clock.  I  decided  to  wait.  No 
doubt  every  one  in  the  house  was  yet  asleep,  and  to  re¬ 
appear  there  again  would  be  idle  and  foolish.  In  front  of 
me  was  plenty  of  low  growth,  behind  me  an  aspen-wooi 
I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  own  that,  notwithstanding 
the  thoughts  which  tormented  me,  the  noble  passion  for 
field-sport  was  not  yet  extinct  in  my  soul.  “  Possibly,”  1 
thought,  “  I  may  shoot  a  brjice  of  cocks,  and  so  pass  away 
the  time.”  But  I  was  inattentive,  and  consequently  un¬ 
successful  ;  and  when  at  last  my  watch  assured  me  it  was 
nine  o’clock,  I  resolved  to  return  to  the  house  on  the  bilk 
M:’king  my  way  out  of  the  woo  ’,  I  came  upon  a  grass- 
grown  road,  leading  I  knew  not  whither ;  and  while  1  stood 
thinking  about  it,  there  came  suddenly  in  sight,  ai>proach- 
ing  me  from  among  the  trees,  two  figures  on  horseback, 
—  my  unknown  beauty,  and  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  the 
preceding  evening  on  the  road  to  the  village  1 

Tlicy  rode  silently,  holding  each  other  by  tlie  hand,  and 
the  two  horses  scarcely  seemed  to  advance,  so  very  slow 
was  their  gait.  When  I  had  recovered  from  my  terror,— 
truly  it  was  nothing  less  than  terror,  no  other  name  can  I 
possibly  give  to  the  feeling  which  overmastered  me, — uiy 
gaze  fastened  itself  upon  her  w  ith  the  most  intense  eagc^ 
ness.  Hjw  lovely  sue  was  I  how  graceful  her  slender 
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figure  against  the  green,  leafy  background !  Light  flying 
(hadows  and  delicate  flecks  of  sunshine  rested  on  her  gray 
lubit,  on  her  white  throat,  and  the  clear  color  of  her  cheek, 
gnd  the  masses  of  jet-black  hair  which  escaped  from 
under  the  low-crowned  hat.  But  how  shall  I  describe  that 
expression  of  supreme  and  completest  happiness  which 
breathed  in  every  feature?  Her  head  was  a  little  bent; 

C' ' m  flashes  shot  from  the  dark  eyes  half  veiled  by  their 
[ling  lids;  they  suic  nothing,  those  happy  eyesl  —  an 
innocent  child’s  smile,  a  smile  of  the  deepest  tran(^nillity, 
resteil  on  her  lips :  it  was  as  if  happiness  too  perfect  for 
mortals  had  wearied  her,  had  almost  broken  her  strength, 
as  an  untblded  flower  is  sometimes  too  heavy  for  its  slender 
stalk.  Her  two  hands  rested  powerless,  one  in  the  grasp 
of  her  companion,  the  other  upon  the  reins.  There  was 
time  enough  to  impress  distinctly  upon  my  memory  every 
trait  of  her  face,  an' I  also  of  her  eom panion’s,  fie  was 
a  stately  and  handsome  man,  not  a  Kussian.  His  bold, 
bright  glance  rested  on  her,  and  there  was  a  half-concealed 
ride  in  his  look,  which  made  me  angry.  The  rei)robate ! 
e  was  proiul  of  his  own  success,  as  rei)resented  to  him  in 
her  face  and  manner ;  he  was  greatly  content  with  himself; 
he  was  not  moved  enough;  he  Vas  not  tender  enough. 
What  man  could  be  worthy  such  love  ?  what  soul  could 
deserve  to  make  another  soul  so  blessed  ?  —  I  confess  it,  I 
was  thoroughly  jealous  of  him.  Meantime  tliey  had  come 
very  near,  and  my  dog  dashed  into  the  road  in  front  of 
them,  and  began  to  bark.  The  lady  started,  looked  sud¬ 
denly  round,  became  aware  of  ray  presence,  and  struck  her 
horse  with  the  riding-whip  across  the  neck.  Tlie  animal 
shook  its  head,  sprung  forward,  and  was  off  at  a  gallop. 
The  gentleman  touched  his  horse’s  flank  lightly  with  the 
spur,  and  a  few  moiramts  later,  when  I  arrived  at  the  ojHjn 
ground  again,  I  could  see  them  far,  far  distant  down  the 
road.  They  had  not  gone  towards  the  house  on  the  liill. 

I  stood  watching.  One  moment  I  saw  them  on  rising 
ground,  clearly  outlined  against  the  sky ;  the  next,  they 
nad  disappeared.  And  still  1  stoo<l  and  looked;  finally  I 
turned  away  and  regained  the  wood;  then  sat  down,  and 
covered  my  eyes  with  ray  hand.  I  have  noticed  that  after 
meeting  with  any  stranger,  we  have  only  to  close  the  eyes 
to  bring  before  us  the  face  we  have  just  seen ;  aiu’  one  can 
rove  this  truth  in  the  street  the  next  minute.  The  better 
nown  the  face,  however,  the  harder  to  call  it  up,  the  more 
indistinct  the  picture ;  we  have  it  well  in  mind,  and  yet 
we  cannot  bring  it  bel()re  the  eye.  Each  separate  feature 
is  present  to  us  at  will ;  the  face,  as  a  whole,  eludes  us. 

I  sat  down  and  shut  my  eyes.  Instantly  I  had  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  theun  kno  vn  lady,  her  companion,  the  horses,  —  all 
was  clear  and  distinct  betbre  my  mental  vision ;  clearest  of 
all,  the  man’s  face.  I  strove  to  impress  it  upon  iny  mem¬ 
ory;  but,  with  the  eft’ort,  it  vanished,  as  into  a  cloud;  her 
face  vanished  also,  and  I  could  not  call  it  back.  I  rose  to 
my  feet.  “  What  matter  ?  ”  I  tliought ;  “  at  least  I  have  seen 
her,  have  seen  them  lK)th,  distinctly.  It  only  remains  that  I 
le:irn  the  name.”  To  learn  the  name !  what  an  idle,  child¬ 
ish  curiosity  I  But  no,  it  was  not  curiosity  that  awakened 
in  me ;  it  seemed  to  me  indeeil  utterly  impossible  that  I 
should  not  at  least  learn  who  they  really  were,  whom  fate 
had  twice  thrown  in  ray  way  so  cruelly.  I  experienced  no 
longer  my  first  impatient  surprise ;  another  vague,  painful 
emotion  had  driven  it  out.  I  experienced  jealousy. 

I  did  not  make  haste  to  reacn  the  country-house.  To 
confess  the  truth,  it  was  not  agreeable  to  me  to  pry  into  the 
secret  of  strangers.  And  the  apjraarance  of  the  lovers  by 
day,  in  the  sunlight,  if  it  had  not  calmed,  had  at  least 
cooled  me. 

There  was  no  longer  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the 
whole  affair.  I  resumed  my  search  after  game,  and 
loitered  about  till  it  was  quite  noon ;  then  directed  my 
steps  towards  the  house  on  tliu  hill. 

In  the  yard  sat  the  old  servant  The  house  was  as  still 
»nd  deserted  as  a  grave.  To  give,  in  a  few  words,  the  sum 
of  my  half-hour’s  talk  with  him,  —  his  mistress  and  her 
wsfer,  had  gone  an  hour  ago,  —  they  had  returned  to 
Moscow.  “  Would  they  come  back?”  He  could  not  sav. 
My  bit  of  coin  lay  on  the  ground,  nor  would  he  accept  it 


One  favor  I  extorted  from  him.  The  house  was  unoccu¬ 
pied  ;  might  I  see  it  ?  I  stammered  an  excuse  :  I  was 
intending  to  build  one  like  it,  or  something  of  the  sort 
With  some  hesitation  he  consented.  We  crossed  the  yard, 
and  went  up  the  steps.  The  door  was  not  fastened,  and 
my  guide  readily  pushed  it  (^n.  It  was  as  forlorn  and 
lonesome  within  as  without  Four  or  five  low  rooms,  and, 
so  far  as  I  could  see  in  the  faint  light  from  the  chinks  in 
the  window-shutters,  the  furniture  was  simple,  and  much 
worn.  In  one  of  the  rooms  was  a  little  old  piano,  —  on  tlie 
floor,  a  bit  of  white  paper;  I  picked  it  up,  and  read 
“  bonheur,”  and  the  rest  was  torn  off.  There  could  be  no 
excuse  for  longer  delay.  I  followed  the  old  man  out,  and 
as  he  turned  to  go  into  his  own  little  door,  I  cried  sud¬ 
denly,  “  But  who  was  the  lady  that  visited  here  yesterday  ? 

I  met  her  this  morning  in  the  woods.”  I  had  hoped  to 
surprise  him  into  an  answer;  but  he  only  laughed  stupidly, 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 

1  returned  to  Glimnoje,  like  an  ashamed  boy. 

“  W’ell,”  I  said  to  myself,  “according  to  appearances,  I 
shall  never  solve  this  enigma.  Be  it  so.  1  will  think  no 
longer  of  it.” 

I  did  not  fully  keep  my  resolve ;  but  I  accomplished 
this,  at  least,  I  went  no  longer  to  Glimnoje  on  shooting 
excursions,  as  I  had  heretofore  delighted  to  do ;  and  a 
month  later,  when  I  left  the  neighborhood,  I  had  in  a  great 
measure  dismissed  the  subject  ^m  my  mind. 

H. 

Tliree  years  passed.  The  greater  part  of  this  time  I  had 
spent  in  foreign  lands,  or  in  Petersburg ;  and  though  I  had 
once  been  at  my  estate  in  the  country,  it  was  but  for  a  few 
days,  and  I  had  not  found  an  opportunity  to  visit  Glimnoje, 
or  Michailowskoje.  My  unknown  beauty  I  had  nut  seen, 
nor  the  man  with  whom  her  fate  seemed  connected. 
Towainls  the  close  of  the  third  year,  I  met  Madame 
Schlikoff  and  her  sister  Pelagia  —  the  same  Pelagia  whom 
I  had  taken  for  an  imaginary  personage — one  evening  at  a 
party  in  Moscow.  The  ladies  were  both  of  middle  age,  but 
of  somewhat  agreeable  aspect ;  their  conversation  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  good  sense  and  brilliancy ;  they  had  trav¬ 
elled  much,  and  to  great  advantage ;  in  their  demeanor 
was  manifested  the  most  unfeigned  cheerfulness.  My 
unknown  lady  had  not  a  point  in  common  with  them.  I 
was  introduced,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
Madame  Schlikoff,  while  a  foreign  savant  at  that  moment 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Pelagia.  My  first  remark  was 
to  explain  to  the  widow  that  I  had  the  ple.isure  of  being  a 
neighbor  of  hers  in  the  country,  indicating  the  locality. 

“  Oh  I  I  have  a  little  place  there,”  she  remarked,  “  yes,  — 
not  for  from  Glimnoje.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  I  know  it  well ;  it  is  called  Michailows¬ 
koje.  Do  you  visit  it  sometimes  ?  ” 

“  I  ?  —  no ;  very  rarely.” 

“  You  were  there  three  years  ago,  were  you  not  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  pardon,  I  ha<i  forgotton.  Yes,  I  was  there.  You 
are  right,  I  was  there  three  years  ago.” 

“  Was  Mademoiselle  your  sister  with  you?  or  were  you 
alone  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  me. 

“  Yes,  my  sister  was  with  me.  We  staid  a  week ;  only 
on  business,  however,  and  we  received  no  visits.” 

“  Hem  I  I  believe  there  are  not  many  neighbors.” 

“  No,”  she  said ;  and  just  then  Pelagia  joined  us ;  I  turned 
to  her  with  the  remark,  — 

“Mademoiselle,  I  believe  —  I  believe  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  Michailowskoje,  three  years  since  ?  ” 

“11”  said  Pelagia,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

“  Yi certainly,”  interrupted  Madame  Schlikoff,  fixing 
her  eyes  meaningly  upon  her  sister’s  face ;  “  you  remem¬ 
ber  ”  — 

“  Ah !  —  yes,  yes,  certainly,”  replied  Pelagiii,  returning 
her  sister’s  glance. 

“  Hey.lay  1  ”  thought  I,  “  hardly  were  you  in  Michail- 
ow.  k  ye,  my  respected  lady  1  ” 
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“  Will  you  not  sing  us  something,  Pelagia  Zeodorovna  ?  ” 
a  tall  young  man  asted. 

“  I  really  don’t  know  any  thing,”  rejoined  Mile.  Badajeff, 

“  Do  you  sing  ?  ”  I  cried  eagerlpr,  rising  as  I  spoke  and 
offering  her  my  arm,  “  ah,  please,  in  Heaven’s  name,  sing  to 
us.” 

“  What  shall  it  be,  then  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  know,  —  ”  I  began,  as  composedly  and  care¬ 
lessly  as  I  could,  “  do  vou  know  an  Italian  song  which 
begins :  “  Passa  quei  colli  f” 

“  I  know  it,  — yes ;  ”  said  Pelagia,  more  tranquil  than  I. 
“  Shall  I  sing  that  ?  Very  well.” 

She  seated  herself  at  the  piano.  I  studied  Madame 
Schlikoff  s  face,  as  did  Hamlet  the  king’s.  It  seemed  to 
me  at  the  first  notes  she  started  slightly ;  out  at  once  com¬ 
posed  herself,  and  listened  tranquilly  to  the  close.  Tlie 
lady  was  not  a  bad  singer;  she  ended  and  received  the 
usual  tribute  of  applause.  They  begged  her  to  sing  again, 
but  the  sisters  exchanged  a  glance,  and  shortly  took  their 
leave.  As  they  were  going  out  of  the  room,  I  heard  one  of 
them  whisper,  ‘‘  Pertinacious  !  ” 

“  I  deserve  it,”  I  thought  to  myself,  and  never  sought  to  re¬ 
new  iny  acquaintance  with  them. 

Again,  a  year.  I  was  living  in  Petersburg.  It  was  in  the 
height  of  the  season  ;  the  masked  balls  had  begun.  One 
evening  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  as  I  w;is  leaving  the  house 
of  a  friend,  I  ibund  myself  so  wretcheilly  dull  that  I  resolved 
to  go  in  a  few  moments,  and  watch  the  masquerade  at  the 
Club  of  the  Nobles.  I  loitered  about  by  the  columns  and 
mirrors,  with  that  confoundedly  modest,  diffidently-thought- 
ful  air  which —  I  know  not  why — the  most  self-possessed  per¬ 
sons  are  accustomed  to  assume  under  those  circumstances ; 
loitered  hither  and  thither ;  now  and  then  freeing  myself 
witli  some  joking  retort,  from  whispering  dominoes  in  doubt¬ 
ful  laces  and  much-worn  gloves,  —  rarely  addressing  a  re¬ 
mark  to  some  one  of  them  mvself,  —  now  listening  to  the 
blare  of  the  horns  and  the  shriek  of  the  fiddles ;  finally, 
out  of  humor,  and  with  a  headache,  I  was  just  ready  to  go 
home,  when  something  brought  me  to  a  stand. 

I  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  lady  in  a  black  dom¬ 
ino,  who  stood  leaning  against  a  pillar.  I  looked  twice, 
then  drew  nearer,  and  —  will  my  reader  believe  me  ? 
—  I  recognized  with  certainty  the  unknown  lady  of  my 
dreams.  How  did  I  know  her  ?  —  AV’as  it  bv  her  glance 
which,  through  the  long  apertures  in  her  mast,  rested  full 
upon  me  ?  or  was  it  the  superb  outline  of  her  shoulders 
an<l  thro.at?  was  it  the  peculiiir  miyesty  of  her  figure? 
was  it  indeed  a  voice  within  me,  testifying  to  the  truth  ? 
I  cannot  tell ;  I  knew  that  it  was  she.  With  beating  pulses, 
I  walked  past  her.  She  did  not  move  ;  her  hopelessly-sad 
air  and  attitude  grieved  me  to  the  heart.  I  came  behind 
her,  bent  close  to  her  ear,  and  said  lightly,  —  “  Passa  quei 
colli.” 

She  started  and  turned.  Our  eyes  met,  and  we  were  so 
near  that  I  could  see  how  the  pupils  of  hers  dilated  with 
terror.  She  half  extended  one  hand,  and  stood  looking  at 
me. 

“  The  sixth  of  May,  1864,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  in 
the  street  della  Croce,"  I  said  slowly,  without  turning  my 
eyes  from  her.  “  Tlien,  in  Russia,  in  the  village  Michail- 
owskoje,  July  22,  1866.” 

I  had  spoken  in  F rench ;  she  drew  back,  looked  at  me  from 
head  to  foot  in  surprise,  whispered,  “  venez,"  and  left  the 
hall.  I  followed  her. 

We  went  out  silently.  My  strength  fails  to  describe 
what  I  experienced,  as  I  walked  at  her  side.  A  dream  of 
enchantment,  suddenly  mmle  a  reality,  —  the  statue  of  a 
Galathea,  brought  to  life  before  the  eyes  of  a  Pygmalion,  — 
I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes.  Scarcely  did  I  venture  to 
breathe. 

We  walked  through  a  long  suite  of  rooms;  finally  my 
companion  stopped  before  a  little  divan  in  a  window.  She 
sat  down,  and  I  seated  mvself  near  her. 

She  turned  her  head  slowly,  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 

“  You  came  from  him  ?  ”  she  asked. 

Her  voice  was  feeble,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
failing  her  completely. 


Tlie  question  embarrassed  me. 

“  No.  I  do  not  come  ifom  him,”  I  replied,  hesitatingly. 

“  You  know  him  ?  ” 

“  I  know  him,”  I  answered  with  a  mysterious  air.  I 

woidd  not  fail  in  my  role.  She  looked  at  me  doubtfully, _ 

was  about  to  s|>eaK  ;  then  cast  down  her  eyes. 

“  Y'ou  were  expecting  him  in  Sorrento,”  I  went  on; 
“  in  Michailowskoje,  you  saw  him,  and  were  riding  with 
him  ”  — 

“  How  could  you”  —  she  began. 

“  Oh,  I  know  all,”  I  asserted  rashly. 

“  Y’our  face  is  in  some  way  familiar  to  me,”  she  went  on. 

“  But  no  ”  — 

“  No,  I  am  unknown  to  you.” 

“  What,  then,  do  you  wish  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  all,”  I  rejHjated.  I  understood  fully  that  I 
must  make  gt)od  use  of  my  fortunate  beginning,  that  I 
ought  to  say  something  else,  that  the  repetition  was  in  bad 
taste;  but  my  excitement  was  so  great,  this  unexpected 
meeting  had  so  surprised  me,  I  had  so  completely  lost  my 
head,  that  I  could  not  find  another  word  to  say.  And,  in 
truth,  I  knew  nothing  more.  I  began  to  be  aware  that  I 
was  growing  foolish,  that  out  of  the  mysterious,  much- 
knowing  individual  I  had  seemed,  I  was  rapidly  degener..t- 
iug  into  a  grimacing  dolt,  and  I  could  nut  help  it. 

Y'es,  I  know  all,”  1  remarked  once  mure.  But  as  I 
spoke,  she  rose  suddenly,  cast  a  glance  at  me,  and  was 
about  to  go,  when  I  seized  her  hand. 

“  In  Heaven’s  name,”  began  I,  “  sit  down  and  hear  me.” 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  resumed  her  seat. 

“  I  said  that  I  knew  all,”  I  began  eagerly  ;  “  but  it  is  not 
true.  I  know  nothing,  actually  nothing.  I  neither  know 
who  you  are,  nor  who  he  is ;  and  that  I  had  the  power  to 
surprise  vou  just  now  with  those  whispered  words,  is  due 
only  to  the  irony  of  fate,  which  has  twice  cast  me  in  your 
way,  and  twice  made  me  tlie  involuntary  witness  of  what, 
verv  probably,  you  desired  to  keep  a  secret.” 

And  u|X)n  the  spot,  I  related  to  her,  without  digression  or 
concealment,  what  I  had  seen  in  Sorrento  and  in  Russia, — 
my  fruitless  iuijuiries  in  Michailowskoje,  yes,  even  to  my 
conversation  in  Moscow  with  Madame  Sohlikuir  and  her 
sister. 

“  Now  you  know  all,”  I  said,  after  I  had  ended  my  nar¬ 
rative.  “  I  will  not  try  to  tell  you  of  the  deep  and  lasting 
impression  you  have  made  upon  me ;  it  is  im|>ussible  to  see 
you  and  not  be  under  a  spell,  yet  it  is  useless  fur  me  to 
speak  of  that.  Recall  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
have  twice  seen  you  :  believe  me,  I  am  not  tempted  to  fool¬ 
ish  hopes,  and  seeing  the  inexplicable  feeling  which  has 
mastereil  me  to-day,  forgive  me,  if  it  is  possible,  the  dis¬ 
creditable  artifice  to  which  I  have  had  recourse,  fur  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  moment’s  interview.” 

She  listened  to  my  confused  explanations  in  silence.  At 
last  she  said,  — 

“  But  what  do  you  desire  of  me  ?  ” 

“  I  ?  —  nothing.  Tell  me  nothing.  I  have  too  great  a 
respect  for  the  secrets  of  strangers.” 

“  Truly  ?  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  just  now  ”  —  she 
stopped,  then  resumed  mure  gently,  “  I  will  not  reproach 
you.  Any  otlier  person,  iu  your  place,  would  have  doue 
the  same.  And  fate  has  indeed  so  strangely  thrO'vn  us 
together,  that  it  seems  to  have  given  you  a  certain  right  to 
my  confidence.  But  listen ;  I  am  not  of  the  class  of  sentir 
mental  women  who  go  to  a  masquerade,  ready  to  chatter 
with  every  stranger  that  comes,  over  their  sorrows  and 
trials.  I  desire  no  man’s  sympathy ;  my  heart  is  utterly 
dead,  and  1  have  come  here  solitary  and  uuue,  that  I  may 
bury  it  in  silence.” 

She  held  her  handkerchief  for  an  instant  to  her  lips. 

“  I  trust,”  she  said,  “  you  will  not  reganl  my  words  as 
the  ordinary  talk  of  a  masked  ball.  You  will  see,  I  think, 

'  how  remote  all  that  is  from  me.” 

And  her  voice  truly  was  almost  solemn  in  its  sadness. 

“  I  am  a  Russian,”  she  said  in  the  Russian  language  — 
heretofore  she  had  siioken  in  French ;  —  “  although  I  have 
lived  in  Russia  but  little.  My  name  it  is  not  needful  that 
you  should  know.  Anua  Zeodorovna  is  my  old  friend,  and 
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with  her,  under  tlie  name  of  her  sister,  I  went  to  Sliehail- 
owskoje.  At  that  time,  I  could  not  meet  him  openly.  A 
thousand  rumors  were  afloat ;  obstacles  parted  us ;  he  was 
not  free.  Tlicse  obstacles  vanished,  but  he,  whose  name 
should  have  been  my  own,  —  he,  with  whom  you  saw  me,  — 
deserted  me.” 

She  w.os  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  resumed ;  “  Is  it  true 
that  you  do  not  know  him  ?  You  have  never  met  him  ?  ” 

“  Sever.” 

“  Since  that  time  he  has  been  absent  from  Russia.  Now 
he  is  here  again.  This  is  my  story,”  she  added.  “  You 
see  it  is  neither  strange  nor  mysterious.” 

“  And  Sorrento  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  first  learned  to  know  him  in  Sorrento,”  she  said, 
slowly,  and  fell  into  a  profound  reverie. 

We  were  both  silent.  A  strange  embarrassment  over¬ 
came  me.  I  sat  beside  her  —  this  woman,  whose  pictun* 
had  come  before  me  in  my  dreams  so  often,  had  so  moved 
and  so  e.vcited  me.  I  sat  at  her  side,  and  felt  my  heart 
chilled  and  cramped.  I  knew  that  fix>m  this  interview 
nothing  would  result,  that  between  her  and  me  lay  an 
abyss,  and  that  when  we  should  have  parted,  it  would  be 
forever.  Leaning  forward  a  little,  her  hands  clasjKid  idly 
together,  she  sat,  negligent  and  indifferent.  I  knew  it  well 

—  this  indifference  which  comes  from  incurable  grief,  fi-om 
unalterable  misfortune.  Crowds  of  masks  were  going  past 
ns.  The  tones  of  a  waltz  with  its  “  maddening  monotony  ” 
beat  on  the  car,  now  faint,  as  from  a  distance,  now  in  wild 
uproar  close  beside  us ;  the  merry  ball-music  made  me  only 
sadder  and  more  gloomy. 

“  Is  it  really  the  same  woman,”  I  thought,  “  whom  once  I 
saw,  in  all  her  victorious  bi-auty,  at  the  window  of  tliat 
countrj’-house  ?  ”  And  yet  time  had  not  touched  her,  it 
seemed.  The  lower  part  of  her  face,  which  was  not  covered 
by  the  lace  of  lier  mask,  was  almost  childishly  delicate ;  but 
she  seemed  to  spread  about  her  a  very  chill  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Galathea  had  resumed  her  pedestal  once  more, 
never  again  to  forsake  it 

She  turneil  suddenly,  glanced  into  the  adjoining  room, 
then  rose  as  if  to  go. 

“  Give  me  your  arm,”  she  said.  “  Come,  come  quickly  I  ” 

We  went  back  towards  the  hall.  She  walked  so  rapiilly 
I  could  scarcely  keep  even  step  with  her.  Near  a  pillar 
she  stopped. 

“  Let  us  wait  here,”  she  whispered, 

“  You  are  looking  for  some  one  ?  ”  I  said. 

She  did  not  heed  my  remark  ;  her  steady  gaze  was  fixed 
on  the  crowd.  Sombre  and  threatening  shone  the  great 
black  eyes,  under  the  black  velvet  of  the  mask. 

My  glance  followed  hers,  and  all  was  clear  to  me.  In 
the  space  between  a  row  of  pillars  and  the  wall,  he  walked, 

—  the  same  man  who  had  been  with  her  in  the  wootl.  I 
knew  him  at  once;  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
altered.  There  was  the  same  long,  drooping  moustache, 
the  same  tranquil,  self-confident  brown  eyes.  lie  walked 
slowly,  his  graceful  head  bent  slightly,  telling  some  story  to 
the  lady  in  domino  who  leaned  on  his  arm.  As  he  came 
near  us,  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  first  at  me,  then  at 
the  figure  by  my  side.  He  evidently  recognized  her  at 
onw,  for  he  dropped  his  eyelids,  and  the  slightest  possible 
imile  of  disdain .  crossed  his  face.  He  bent  again  to  the 
lady  at  his  side,  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  and  she, 
to<^  looked  up ;  her  blue  eyes  swept  over  us ;  then  she 
smiled,  and  made  a  little  threatening  gesture  at  him. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  she  clung  closer  to  his  arm 
with  a  coquetti.sh  movement. 

I  looked  at  my  companion.  She  followed  them  with  her 
eyes  as  they  turned  and  went  from  us ;  then  drew  her  hand 
from  my  arm,  and  rushed  towards  the  door.  I  would  have 
followed  her,  but  she  looked  bac-k  with  an  expression  that 
warned  me  to  come  no  further,  and  I  knew  that  it  would  be 
both  rude  and  foolish  for  me  to  persist. 

“But  tell  me,  my  dear,”  said  I,  a  qu.arter  of  an  hour 
later,  to  one  of  my  acquaintances,  a  living  adtlress-book  of 
the  city  of  Petersburg,  “  who  is  that  tall,  handsome  man 
with  the  blond  moustache  ?  ” 

“That?  —  a  foreigner,  an  enigma  in  some  respects,  —  a 


man  whom  we  rarely  see  above  this  horizon.  Why  do  you 
ask  ?  ” 

“  So  I  ”  — 

1  went  home.  Since  that  time,  I  have  not  again  met  my 
unknown  lady.  Knowing  the  name  of  the  man  whom  she 
had  loved,  I  might  easily  have  ascertained  her  own ;  but  I 
would  not  do  it.  I  have  already  said  that  this  woman 
apiK'.ared  before  me  like  a  dream ;  —  like  a  dream  she  dis- 
a{)peared,  and  vanished  forever. 


WANDERINGS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  rainy  season  was  over,  but  not  the  rain.  It  had 
been  an  unusually  wet  year,  even  for  Japan,  and  we,  the 
ip.habitunts  of  tlie  plain  of  Yeddo,  hail  been  living  in  the 
midst  of  mire  and  slosh  not  to  be  described.  Stewed  for 
weeks  in  a  moist,  unhealthy  heat,  shaving-tackle,  knives 
and  guns  were  covered  with  rust  unpleasant  to  the  touch ; 
boots  and  shoes  l>ore  a  rich  crop  of  unwholesome  fungus ; 
and  such  portions  of  our  crazy  wood-and-paper  built  cot¬ 
tages  as  had  been  spared  by  the  violence  of  a  recent  ty¬ 
phoon  smelt  of  mould  and  damp  :  the  very  people  one  met 
in  the  streets  looked  mildewed  and  so<lden,  as  if  being  hung 
out  to  dry  would  have  done  them,  as  well  as  their  clothes,  a 
world  of  goo<l.  It  was  evident  that,  fur  health’s  sake,  a 
trip  to  the  hills  had  become  necessary,  and  accordingly  I 
determined  to  make  a  start  of  it. 

Being  anxious  to  make  my  trip  a  means  of  collecting 
some  of  the  old  legends  with  which  the  country  along 
v/hich  my  route  lay  abounds,  I  persuaded  a  native  scholar 
in  my  employ,  named  Shiraki,  to  come  with  me.  He 
being  a  Samurai,  or  man  of  gentle  blood,  did  not  like  to 
confess  that  he  was  no  horseman,  and  having  ascertained 
that  he  could  procure  a  confidential  nag  of  quiet  manners, 
given  neither  to  kicking,  shying,  nor  running  away,  put  a 
bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  professed  delight  at  the 
idi'a.  As  for  my  Chinese  servant,  Lin  Fu,  I  felt  no  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  his  score ;  he  was  as  adaptable  as  moist  clay,  and 
whether  riding  on  an  ordinary  saddle,  or  on  a  pack-horse,  or 
]>inched  ui)  in  a  native  palampiin,  he  was  ecpiallv  at  home 
and  etjually  happy.  IMy  groom  and  three  of  the  feettegumi, 
a  native  corps  raised  some  years  b.ack  to  escort,  protect, 
and  spy  ujwn  foreigners,  completeil  the  party.  Stay  —  I 
had  forgotten  one  most  important  companion,  at  any  rate 
the  one  that  created  the  greatest  sensation  by  the  way,  and 
the  only  one  besides  myself  that  understood  English  —  my 
dog  Lion,  a  black  retriever  of  great  beauty,  born  of  Eng¬ 
lish  parents  some  eighteen  months  back  in  this  distant  land. 
As  he  went  frisking  and  gambolling  along  the  road,  the 
women  and  children  would  cry  out  in  astonishment,  “  Oya  I 
oya  1  Look  at  the  barbarian  and  his  ‘  Come-here  I  ’  kirei  da 
lie  /  What  a  prt'tty  creature  1  ”  The  Japanese  believe 
that  “  Come-here  ”  is  English  for  a  dog,  for  when  our 
countrj  men  first  reached  Japan,  they  brought  dogs  with 
them,  and  hearing  them  call  out,  “  Come-here  1  Come- 
here  1  ”  when  their  pets  strayed,  tlie  natives  took  it  into 
their  heads  that  “  Come-here  ”  could  mean  nothing  but  dog. 

Travelling  westwiird  along  the  great  high-roail,  and 
leaving  the  port  of  Yokohama  on  our  lett,  we  halted  for  the 
night  at  the  village  of  Totsuka,  some  four-and-twenty  miles 
from  Yeddo.  Having  seen  my  horse  rubbed  down  and  bed¬ 
ded,  I  strolled  out  to  smoke  a  cheroot.  The  day’s  work 
being  over,  the  country-folk  were  standing  about  their 
doors  in  picturesque  groups  —  the  men  for  the  most  part 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  fresh  from  the  bath,  the  women  al¬ 
most  always  tidy,  and  sometimes  even  smart  —  enjoying 
the  cool  oi  the  evening  and  chatting  away  in  e^er  idii^ 
ness,  bestowing  little  or  no  notice  upon  the  foreigner,  whose 
presence  among  them  has  during  the  last  ten  years  become 
a  matter  of  familiarity;  in  sad  contrast  to  their  cheery 
rest,  the  unhappy  inmates  of  the  village  stew  were  bediz¬ 
ening  and  painting  themselves  for  the  night,  and  sitting 
down  wearily  at  the  open  window  to  attract  the  attention 
of  travellers.  At  one  of  these  high-road  pleasure-houses, 
by  the  bye,  I  once  saw  a  very  melancholy  signt ;  an  unhappy 


girl,  driven  to  despair  in  her  loathing  of  the  life  to  which 
she  had  been  sold,  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape,  in 
spite  of  the  argus-eyed  watching  of  her  owner ;  she  was 
caught  and  brought  back,  and  to  punish  her,  having  been 
beaten  and  ill-used,  she  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  ex¬ 
posed  in  that  condition  in  the  front  of  the  house,  as  a  waru- 
uig  to  those  of  her  mates  who  might  attempt  to  follow  her 
example.  Turning  down  a  country  lane,  I  came  upon  a 
rustic  scene  of  no  little  beauty.  In  the  foreground  was  a 
farm-house,  warmly  thatched  and  cosy-looking,  in  front  of 
which  Miss  O  Hana,  the  Flower,  was  drawing  water  at  tlie 
well,  and  exchanging  a  friendly  greeting  with  the  laborious 
Genkichi,  who,  hoe  on  shoulder,  was  trudging  home  from 
his  work  in  the  fields.  Sound  and  about  the  house  were 
rich  groves  of  fir  and  pine,  cryptomeria  and  bamboo,  and 
among  these  ran  a  mound,  call^,  as  such  hillocks  usually 
are,  alter  Fuji  Yama  the  Peerless  Mountain,  commanding 
a  noble  view  over  hill  and  vale,  richly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  turned  to  good  account  by  the  handiwork  of  man. 
Every  available  sc|uare  foot  of  land  is  made  to  bear  its 
tribute  of  rice,  millet,  buckwheat,  or  vegetables,  and  the 
hill-sides  are  richly  clothed  with  valuable  timber.  For  the 
Japanese  husbandman  is  a  hard-working  and  industrious 
soul,  toiling  early  and  late,  chiefly  to  make  sure  the  rice- 
crop,  of  which  he,  poor  man,  may  scarcely  get  a  taste. 
.S'ic  VOS  non  vobis  I  He  must  content  himself  with  coarse 
fare,  —  millet,  buckwheat,  and  a  piece  of  salted  turnip-rad¬ 
ish  for  a  relish. 

Having  given  time  for  Lin  Fu  to  arrive  with  the  coolies 
bearing  uie  baggage,  unpack  the  same  and  prepare  my  din¬ 
ner, —  for  on  the  journey  he,  handiest  of  men,  is  cook,  and 
no  mean  cook  either,  in  addition  to  his  other  functions, —  I 
return  to  mine  inn  to  take  such  ease  as  may  be  found  where 
there  are  neither  tables  nor  chairs  nor  beds.  The  mats, 
soft  indeed  and  white  (but  nimium  ne  crede  colori)  serve  all 
purposes :  on  them  we  squat  and  eat ;  on  them  we  lie  down 
and  sleep,  when  the  fleas,  exceptionally  hungry  and  poison¬ 
ous,  with  which  they  swarm,  will  allow  us  a  mw  moments’ 
respite. 

Oct.  7.  —  The  clouds  that  had  been  gathering  round 
the  mountain-tops  the  night  before  were  still  hanging 
gloomily  over  the  landscape  when  I  awoke  and  looked  out. 
A  threatening,  ugly  morning.  However,  it  wanted  thive 
good  hours  yet  of  our  starlmg-timc,  so  I  squatted  down  and 
tried  to  write  sc  me  letters,  intending  to  send  a  man  to  catch 
the  mail  at  Yokohama.  But  cramp  interfered  with  iron 
hand, —  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  sitting  on  the  floor 
without  desk  or  table, —  and  the  letters  wliieh  reached 
home  by  that  ship  were  of  the  briefest. 

At  nine  o’clock,  after  I  had  finished  my  breakfast  of  tea 
and  eggs,  Shiraki  came  in  to  say  that  horses  and  men  were 
ready.  A  shout  of  O  Dekake! — “the  Imperial  going 
forth  ”  —  is  raised  by  Shiraki  and  taken  up  in  chorus  b^ 
landlord,  guards,  maids,  coolies,  and  all  the  idle  folk 
about  the  inn,  and  out  I  stalk,  walking  through  a  ])crfect 
avenue  of  obeisances,  with  a  feeling  of  shyness  which  not 
even  long  use  of  eastern  courtesies  has  sufficed  to  remove. 
Now  a  Japanese  can  always  look  dignified  under  these 
circumstances,  having  a  signal  advantage  indeed  over  the 
European ;  for  he  who  would  occupy  the  best  rooms  at  a  Jap¬ 
anese  inn  must  take  otf  his  boots  on  entering  the  house,  out 
of  respect  for  the  mats,  which  it  would  be  treason  to  sully ; 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  very  difficult  fur  a  man  to  appear  at 
his  ease,  listening  to  a  whole  string  of  obsequious  compli. 
ments,  whilst  he  is  struggling  into  a  pair  of  butcher  boots ; 
while  a  Japanese  shufifies  on  ms  sanclals,  which  are  handed 
to  him  by  his  sandal-bearer  kneeling,  and  mounts  his  horse 
with  the  most  supreme  indifference,  leaving  his  host  and 
the  myrmidons  of  the  inn  still  singing  the  imperial  praises. 

We  now  left  the  great  high-road,  and  struck  on  to  the 
left  into  a  country  lane.  The  rains  had  left  the  roads  in  a 
sad  state.  The  horses  could  hardly  struggle  through  the 
deep  mire  of  thick  holding  clay  out  of  v^ch  they  drew 
them  hoofs  with  a  noise  as  of  sucking.  The  little  Japanese 
ponies  managed  pretty  well ;  but  my  own  beast,  a  heavy, 
big-boned  Austrauan,  sank  up  to  his  knees  nearly  at  every 
step,  and  I  was  forced  to  dismount  and  lead  him  —  much 
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to  the  joy  of  my  friend  Shiraki,  who  was  glad  enough  of 
an  excuse  to  follow  my  example.  In  this  manner  we 
slipped  and  slid  along  for  about  seven  milts  of  lovi-ly 
scenery,  hill  and  dale,  rice-fields  (the  crop,  alas  I  not  ripen¬ 
ing),  and  woodland.  Many  a  shrine  or  holy  niche  stands 
by  the  wayside  or  crowns  some  picturestjue  hill-top,  to 
which  a  flight  of  steps  ascends.  Nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  the  scenery  of  these  valleys.  They  are  on  a  small 
scale,  it  is  true,  and  it  mav  be  said  against  them  that  each 
dell  is  to  the  last  as  one  iJromio  is  to  the  other ;  but  they 
are  so  bright  and  green,  and  the  banks  between  which  they 
lie  are  so  charmingly  woo. led,  with  such  varied  tints  in  the 
foliage  (especially  while  the  autumn  glory  of  the  mn)>les 
lasts),  that  the  eye  never  wearies  of  looking  upon  them. 

Among  these  hills  lies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Kamakura,  which  we  presently  reach. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centurv  of  our  era  there 
lived  a  certain  jirince  whose  name  was  kamailari.  lie  was 
the  most  powenul  noble  of  his  day,  and  in  high  favor  at 
court.  Now  it  happened  that,  having  been  sent  by  the 
Emperor  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Kashi- 
ma  in  the  province  of  Shimos.a,  he  rested  by  the  way  at  the 
village  of  Yui  in  S.agami,  and  as  he  slept  he  dreamed  a  dream 
in  wliich  he  was  miraculously  warned  to  go  and  bury  the 
precious  sickle  (kama ),  which  was  the  badge  of  his  name, 
at  the  pine  mount  on  Mount  Okur.i.  This  he  did  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  warning  which  he  had  received,  and  from  that 
time  forth  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  from  Okura 
(the  great  storehouse)  to  Kamakura  (or  the  sickle  store¬ 
house),  from  kama,  a  sickle,  and  kura,  a  place  of  safety,  or 
storehouse. 

Prince  Kamadari,  who  traced  his  descent  in  direct  line 
to  the  gods,  died  in  tlie  year  G69,  a.d.  Immediately  before 
his  death  the  Emperor  visited  him  in  person,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  family  name  of  Fujiwara  and  the  dignity  of 
Taijokwan,  an  honor  which  had  never  been  given  beibre 
and  has  never  been  given  since.  For  Kamadari  had  ren 
tiered  great  and  signal  service  to  the  empire  in  former 
years  by  ridding  it  of  a  certain  minister  named  Isuka,  who, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Kogoku  (642-644,  a.d.) 
had  usurped  the  power  and  contrived  to  make  himself  a 
kind  of  dictator  in  the  land. 

After  their  father’s  death  the  sons  of  Kamadari  came  to 
great  honor.  From  the  eldest  son  sprang  the  five  familiea 
in  which  were  heredit.arily  vested  the  offices  of  Kwamhaku, 
or  Prime  Minister  of  the  Mikado,  and  Sessho,  or  Regent, 
during  the  Mikado’s  minority,  both  of  which  offices,  by  the 
bye,  have  been  abolished  under  the  new  jKilitical  system 
which  begun  in  1868.  The  second  son  was  ap[>ointed  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  eight  provinces  of  Kwantd,  *  anu  took  up  his 
residence  here  at  Kamakura,  which  from  that  time  forth  un¬ 
til  the  sixteenth  century,  became  the  military  cajutal  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  empire.  When  the  family  of  H6j6 
became  all-powerful  in  the  land,  they  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  cast  to  their  own  castle-town  of 
Odawara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hakond  range  of  mountains, 
and  Kamakura  gradually  fell  into  ruins.  It  is  now  .i  mere 
district,  consisting  of  thirteen  villages,  and,  cxcejiting  the 
temples,  not  a  trace  remains  of  its  former  splendor.  Thu 
is  to  be  accoun'el  for  by  the  ephemer.il  character  of  Japan¬ 
ese  houses,  which  being  built  of  wood  and  pajicr,  once 
having  fallen  are  swept  away  and  no  more  seen.  If  the 
city  of  Yeddo,  vast  as  it  is,  were  to  lie  abandoneil  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  fifty  years  hence  the  walls  of 
the  castle,  and  perh  aps  a  teinine  or  two,  would  probably 
be  the  only  vestiges  left  to  mark  its  site. 

It  being  my  purpose  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  among 
the  groves  and  holy  places  of  Kamakura,  I  put  up  at  the 
not  too  clean  inn  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  great  tempi* 
of  Hachiman.  A  fat,  good-natured  Maritornes,  sore  afflict¬ 
ed  with  the  national  complaint,  the  itch,  prepared  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  having  set  before  us  certain  thin,  greasy  biscuits, 
something  like  wafers,  announced  that  the  Nanu.shi,  or 
mayor  of  the  village,  was  anxious  to  come  and  pay  us 

•  Kwantfl,  or  “  East  of  the  Barrier,”  is  the  name  given  to  the  provln- 
oes  of  Miisashl,  Bagami,  Awa,  Kadzusa,  ohiindsa,  Uitachi,  KoUuXi, 
and  bbimdisuk*. 
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Tuit.  Ri^ht  I  to  bid  Shiraki  go  and  welcome  his 

worship,  for  he  had  been  described  to  me  as  a  perfect  store¬ 
house  of  Old-World  lore,  knowing  and  loving  every  stone 
jnd  nook  within  his  jurisdiction,  of  which  he  would  willing¬ 
ly  do  the  honors,  thereby  saving  me  from  the  clutches  of  a 
certain  guide,  an  old  man  of  the  seiv,  a  bore  of  bores, 
cursed  with  that  peculiar  droning  voice  which  is  the  char- 
jcteristic  of  the  professed  cicerone  all  the  world  over. 

Enter  the  mayor,  a  neat,  cleanly-.shaved  old  man,  mod¬ 
estly  dressed,  as  becomes  his  station,  in  the  plain  gray 
t^indielass  robe  worn  by  the  middle  class,  his  dirk  being 
politely  left  outside  the  door.  Down  he  goes  on  his  knees 
and  head,  drawing  a  long  hissing  breath  in  token  of  re¬ 
spect. 

“Sal  Shiraki t  call  for  some  tea,”  (Shiraki  claps  his 
hand^  “  and  offer  our  guest  a  cheroot.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir ;  thank  you  t  this  is  indeed  diiHcult  to 
obtain.  Interesting,  truly  interesting,”  says  the  mayor, 
twisting  about  the  cheroot  in  his  fingers.  But  he  docs  not 
like  it  all  the  same,  and  after  painfully  smoking  a  puff  or 
two,  he  knocks  out  the  fire,  and  having  rolled  up  the  end 
io  a  hit  of  paper,  stows  it  away  in  his  bosom  to  be  taken 
home  as  a  curiosity. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  we’ve  come  all  this  way  to  see  the  . 
‘  meisho,’  the  lions  of  Kamakura,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
80  famous  an  antiquary  we  look  forward  to  much  enjoy¬ 
ment.  ” 

“Nay,  nay,  sir!  I  am  but  a  dull  old  fellow,  a  very  rusty 
blade ;  still  if  you  will  condescend  to  accept  my  poor  guid¬ 
ance,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  honor  of  offering  myself  as 
your  pilot.” 

And  so  we  sally  forth  from  our  inn,  the  good  mayor  lead¬ 
ing  the  way. 

The  chief  of  the  sites  of  Kamakura  is  the  glorious  old 
temple  ot  Hachiman.  Its  groves,  lotus  ponds,  stone  stairs, 
heavy-eaved  shrines,  rich  with  relics  of  bygone  ages.  Albino 
horses  sacred  to  the  gods,  uncanny  pink-eyed  beasts,  wax¬ 
ing  fat  upon  the  beans  offered  by  pious  pilgrims ;  all  these 
have  been  described  by  every  traveller  that  has  visited  the 
spot,  nor  need  I  dwell  upon  their  beauties  or  oddities  here. 
My  object  is  chiefly  to  set  before  future  travellers,  in  as 
intelligible  a  manner  as  possible,  a  few  notes  which  may 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
places  along  a  route  which  they  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  was  one  of  the 
most  important  epochs  of  Japanese  history,  for  during  that 
time  raged  the  war  between  the  rival  houses  of  Gen  and 
Hei  (a  civil  war  with  which  our  own  Wars  of  the  Roses 
may  in  same  sense  be  compared^,  which  ended  in  the  victo¬ 
ry  of  the  House  of  Gen,  of  which  Minamoto  no  Yoritomo 
was  the  chief.  When  he  had  conquered  his  enemies  and 
ma<le  himself  all-powerful  in  the  land,  he  established  him¬ 
self  at  Kamakura,  which  he  made  the  military  capital  of 
Japan,  and  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1192,  he  was 
created  Sei-I-Tai  Shogun,  or  Barbarian-re|)re8sing  Com- 
mamlcr-in-chief,  being  the  first  who  held  that  title,  which 
foreigners  call  more  shortly  “  Tycoon.”  F rom  that  time 
forth  until  the  year  1868,  the  Emperor,  or  Mikado,  became 
a  cipher,  the  executive  being  in  the  hands  of  his  command¬ 
er-in-chief,  and  so  it  was  that  we  heard  many  fallacies 
about  spiritual  and  temporal  emperors. 

In  those  days  there  stood  at  a  place  called  T.;urugaoka, 
at  Yui,  a  certiiin  ancient  temple  in  honor  of  the  Emjieror 
Ojin,  deified  as  the  god  of  War,  whom  the  Buddhists  have 
identified  as  their  own  Mars,  Hachiman,  not  on  account  of 
My  deeds  of  daring  he  performed  by  himself,  but  because 
it  was  when  she  was  with  child,  before  bringing  him  into 
the  world,  that  his  mother,  the  famous  Empress  Jingd,  con¬ 
quered  the  Coreans  in  the  thinl  century,  a.d.,  having  first 
girt  herself  up,  and  miraculously  delayed  her  confinement 
until  she  had  gained  the  mastery  over  her  enemies.  This 
i^ne,  in  the  year  1191,  Yoritomo  caused  to  be  removed  to 
bis  own  capital  at  Kamakura,  where  it  was  established  in 
tte  nresent  site. 

Three  gods  are  specially  worshipped  at  the  temple.  First 
Mil  foremost,  occupying  the  place  of  honor  in  uie  centre 
•hrine  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  is  the  god  Hachiman.  On 


the  right  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  his  mother,  the  Empress 
Jingo,  and  on  the  left  is  another  altar,  sacred  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Onaka.  I  have  before  me  now  one  of  the  rude  prints 
of  the  god  Hachiman  which  are  sold  on  the  spot;  he  is 
represented  as  a  fierce  warrior,  with  very  slanting  eyes, 
with  a  beard  and  moustache  grotesquely  trimmed,  bearing  a 
bow  and  arrows,  and  clail,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  armor,  but  in  the  flowing  robes  and  quaint  cap  which 
make  up  the  costume  of  the  court.  On  the  left  of  tne  chief 
shrine  is  a  lesser  one,  in  honor  of  a  hero  called  Takcnouchi 
Sukune,  a  warrior  who  accompanied  the  Empress  Jingo  in 
her  expedition  to  Corel*,  and  afterwards  served  her  by  rid¬ 
ding  her  of  a  prtuender  to  the  throne.  He  has  been  canon¬ 
ized  as  Kora  Miydjin,  or  Tamadare  no  Kami.  The  two 
gods  on  the  left  and  right  of  the  gate  are  called  Toyoiwamado 
and  Kiishiwamado;  they  are  deities  of  the  Shinto,  or  indige¬ 
nous  religion  of  the  country,  which  is  a  form  of  hero-wor¬ 
ship.  Tlie  main  shrine  is  in  the  centre  of  a  square*,  the 
three  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  small  altars,  in  which 
are  laid  up  sacred  litters  for  the  gods,  and  relics,  such  as 
swords,  portions  of  garments,  pieces  of  armor,  and  other 
like  curiosities,  which  belonged  to  Yoritomo,  Yoritsune, 
Takauji,  and  other  heroes  of  the  brave  old  days. 

All  this  portion  of  the  temple  was  burned  down  .about  forty 
ears  ago,  and  rebuilt ;  but  the  pagoda  and  other  sacred 
uildings  below  the  grand  stone  steps  are  ancient.  Al¬ 
though  built  of  wooil,  they  have  been  continually  kept  in 
repair,  so  that  they  stand  now  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of 
the  splendor  ot  Yoritomo. 

On  the  left-hand  side  the  steps  are  overshadowed  by  a 
tree  of  venerable  aspect,  of  the  species  called  Ichd  (Snl'isbu- 
ria  adiam'iJbUa,  Hepburn’s  Diet.'),  a  tree  of  bloody  memory, 
for  under  it  was  committed  one  of  those  crimes  which  stain 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  all  countries. 

In  the  year  1199  Yoritomo  died,  leaving  bcdiind  him 
two  sons,  Voriiye  and  Sanetomo.  TTie  elder  of  these  two, 
Yoriiye,  a  youth  eighteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  his  father 
as  lord  over  the  warriors  of  the  country;  but  he  was  a 
foolish  prince,  and  gave  himself  up  to  debauchery  and 
drunkenness,  ^ing  encouraged  in  his  evil  courses  by  his 
mother’s  father,  Hi'jo  Tokimasa,  who  seized  u|)on  the  real 
power.  Two  years  later  the  Emperor  invested  Yoriiye 
with  the  full  rank  of  Shogun,  which  had  been  held  by  his 
father,  but  none  the  less  did  Tokimasa  continue  to  be  mas¬ 
ter.  Yoriiye  chafed  under  the  yoke  that  was  jmt  upon  him, 
and  the  city  of  Kamakura  was  distraught  by  jilots  and 
counterplots,  the  Shogun  being  tlie  head  of  one  taction, 
while  his  mother  and  great-grandfather  led  the  other.  Not 
a  little  bloodshed  ensued,  and,  among  the  victims,  Yoriiye’s 
infant  son  was  put  to  death  by  ids  own  grandfather.  Shortly 
after  this  outrage,  Tokimasa  spread  a  report  that  the  Sho¬ 
gun  was  conspiring  against  bis  life,  and  having  seized  the 
person  of  Yoriiye,  he  forced  him  to  shave  his  head  and 
retire  from  the  world  into  the  jiriesthood.  Nor  was  his 
vengeance  yet  satisfied,  for  in  the  following  year  he  sent  a 
man-at-arms  to  the  temple  where  Yoriiye  alxxle,  with 
orders  to  kill  him;  and  the  man,  having  watched  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  cast  a  rope  about  the  neck  of  the  former  Shogun  as 
he  lay  in  his  bath,  and  strangled  him.  In  this  way  he  died, 
being  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Yoriiye  was  succeeiled  by  his  younger  brother  Sanetomo, 
a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  who  dwelt  in  his  grandfather’s 
palace,  and  issued  his  commands  thence,  so  tliat  Tokimasa 
lost  none  of  his  former  power.  Tliis,  however,  did  not  con¬ 
tent  him,  for  he  was  minded  to  kill  Sanetomo,  that  he 
might  set  in  lus  place  his  son-in-law,  who  h.ad  married  his 
favorite  daughter.  But  this  time  the  mother  of  the  Shogun, 
instead  of  siding  with  her  father,  protected  her  child,  and 
having  discovered  the  plot,  removed  Sandtomo  ii-om  Ids 
randfather’s  palace,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  her 
rother  Yoshitoki.  In  the  struggle  for  the  power  which 
ensued,  the  army  declared  itself  on  the  side  of  the  young 
Shogun,  and  the  old  man  Tokimasa  was  banished  to  the 
village  of  Hojo,  in  the  province  of  Idzu,  whence  the  family 
took  its  origin  and  n.ame.  Now,  Sanetomo  was  a  gentle  and 
weakly  youth,  who  loved  the  company  of  men  of  letters, 
and  passed  his  days  and  nights  drinking  wine  and  wiiting 
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poe*^r}’ ;  and  the  Shogun  being  steeped  in  these  pursuits,  his 
minister  and  unele  waxed  more  and  more  powerful,  and 
ruled  the  Empire  in  his  name. 

Tlie  former  Shogun,  Yoriiyd,  had  left  one  son,  who,  after 
various  attempts  had  been  made  on  his  behalf  to  seize  upon 
his  father’s  power,  had  entered  the  priesthood  at  Kiyoto, 
taking,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  Kugiyd.  In  the  year 
1218  tins  Kugiyd  came  to  Kamakura,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
intrigues  of  wliieh  he  had  been  the  head,  he  was  received 
honorably,  and  made  Abbot  of  the  Temple  of  Ilachiman. 
But  he  was  not  contented  with  his  lot,  for  the  imprison¬ 
ment  and  murder  of  his  father  still  rankled  in  his  breast, 
and  he  looked  with  an  evil  eye  ujwn  his  uncle,  the  Shogun 
Sanetomo,  biding  his  time  that  he  mierht  be  revenged. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  the  tenth  month  of  this  same 
year,  Sanetomo  received  from  the  Emperor  the  di.rnity  of 
Udaijin,  or  grand  minister  of  the  ritrht,  and  in  the  first 
month  of  the  year  1219  he  determined  to  so  in  solemn  state 
to  the  Temple  of  Ilachiman  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods 
for  this  favor,  having  chosen  by  divination  the  hour  of  eight 
in  the  evenin'!  of  the  twenty-seventh  day  as  an  auspicious 
moment  for  his  purpose.  Before  leaving  his  palace,  he 
caused  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Hada,  to  comb 
and  dress  his  hair ;  as  she  was  doing  this,  a  hair  fell  out, 
and  he  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  his  wife,  saying,  with  a 
laugh.  Take  tliis  in  memory  of  me.” 

So  he  went  out  with  a  thousand  knights  in  his  train,  and 
his  uncle  and  minister  Yoshitoki  followed  him,  Iwaring  his 
swonl.  Just  as  they  were  about  to  enter  the  temple, 
Yoshitoki  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  so  he  handed 
the  sword  of  the  Shosun  to  another  noble,  and  returned 
home.  In  the  meanwhile,  Sandtomo,  having  bidden  the 
rest  of  his  train  to  remain  outside,  entered  the  temple  at¬ 
tended  only  by  his  swordbearer ;  and  when  he  had  made 
an  end  of  praying  and  giving  thanks  he  descended  the 
steps  of  the  temjMe,  and  as  he  went  down,  a  man  sprang 
out  from  behind  a  tree  on  one  side,  and  brjindishing  a 
sword,  cut  down  the  Shogun  and  his  swordl)earer,  whose 
hc.ods  he  carried  away.  It  was  now  black  night,  and  lK)th 
witliin  and  without  the  temple  there  arose  a  great  confusion 
and  upro.ar ;  none  could  tell  who  had  done  the  deeil,  until 
a  loud  voice  was  heard  crying  out,  “  I  am  Kugiyd  !  ” 

Then  Kugivd,  bearing  the  heatl  of  Sanetomo,  fled  and 
went  to  the  house  of  another  priest,  where  he  ate  some 
fixHl ;  but  even  while  he  ate  his  hand  never  loosened  its 
hohi  ujxin  the  head  of  the  Shogun. 

Now,  Sanetomo  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he 
died  by  the  hand  of  his  nephew.  At  this  time,  Kugi^-o 
had  as  his  disciple  a  youth  of  tender  years,  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  his ;  so  he  sent  this  boy  home  and  bade  him  ask 
his  father  for  counsel  and  help.  But  this  man  deceiveil 
Kugiyd,  saying  that  he  would  go  forth  with  a  company  of 
soldiers  to  meet  him ;  and  having  sent  this  message,  he 
privily  rejxjrted  the  matter  to  Yoshitoki,  who  bade  him 
take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  punishing  the  murtlerer  of 
the  Shogun.  Acting  ujx>n  these  orders,  the  false  friend 
sent  a  trusty  fellow  with  five  stalwart  men-at-arms  to  do  the 
deed.  In  the  meantime,  Kugiyd,  who  had  waited  in  vain 
for  the  soldiers  that  had  been  promised  him,  h.ad  crossed 
a  high  mound  which  is  at  the  biick  of  the  Temple  of 
H.achiman,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  fHend’s  house  when 
be  fell  in  with  the  six  men  who  had  been  sent  to  slay  him. 
A  desperate  fight  arose,  but  Kugiyd  being  overpowered, 
was  killed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Yoshitoki. 

On  the  following  day  the  Shogun  Sandtomo  was  buried 
with  great  pomp,  and  as  his  head  could  not  be  found,  the 
single  hair  which  he  had  jestingly  left  with  his  wife  was 
buried  in  its  stead.  His  grave  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
Temple  of  Jinfukuii. 

Tliis  was  the  end  of  the  dynasty  of  Shoguns  foundetl  by 
Yoritomo;  only  two  of  his  descendants  succeeded  him, 
and  the  three  only  niled  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Now,  the  great  Ichd  tree,  which  may  be  seen  to  the  left 
of  the  steps  to  this  day,  is  the  very  tree  behind  which 
Kugiyd  hid  himself  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Shogun  .Sandtomo. 
So  say  tradition  and  my  good  friend  the  Mayor  of  Kama¬ 
kura. 
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On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  steps  as  you  go  up  is  the 
Waka-Mim,  or  “  younger  shrine,”  which  was  erected  in 
honor  of  the  deified  Emperor  Nintoku,  the  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  Ojin,  or  Ilachiman,  a  prince  who  made  himself 
famous  in  history  by  a  mild  and  loving  reign.  But  tha 
shrine  is  rendered  more  interesting  by  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  the  great  Sho<gun  Yoritomo. 

During  the  long  and  terrible  wars  which  ended  in  his 
mastery  over  the  Empire,  Yoritomo’s  best  friend  and  ablest 
lieutenant  was  his  brother  Yoshitsune.  Later  in  life,  how¬ 
ever,  the  poison  of  slander  came  between  them,  and  Yori¬ 
tomo’s  heart  was  turned  against  his  brother  by  the  guile 
of  a  treacherous  IViend.  But  fortune  was  on  the  side  of 
the  elder  brother,  and  Yoshitsune  was  compelled  to  flv  to 
the  northern  provinces,  whence  he  went  over  to  the  island 
ot  Y’ezo,  and,  as  some  say,  crossed  to  the  mainland.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  his  end  is  shroudeil  in  mystery. 

Now,  among  the  ladies  of  Yoshitsun^  was  a  certain  woman 
called  Shidzuka  Gozen,  whose  rare  licauty  and  skill  in 
dancing  have  passed  into  a  household  word.  When 
Yoshitsune  was  hiding  in  the  north,  Yoritomo,  knowing  the 
love  that  his  brother  bore  to  Shidzuka  Gozen,  sent  for  her, 
an<l  having  taken  his  seat  with  his  courtiers  at  the  Younger 
Shrine  of  the  Temple  of  Ilachiman,  bade  her  dance  and 
play  before  him ;  and  after  she  had  finished  dancimg,  Y’ori- 
tomo  asked  her  to  reveal  Yoshitsune's  whereabouts.  But 
she  either  knew  not  his  hiiling-phace  or  was  tnie  to  her 
trust,  and  neither  threat  nor  persuasion  availed  to  ojK“n  her 
lips.  Hence  it  is  that  men  still  point  to  the  Younger 
Shrine  and  tell  how  Yoritomo  sat  there  in  great  state,  hut 
with  all  his  pomp  failed  to  awe  the  faithful  dame  who  set 
at  nouglit  the  might  of  the  Shogun  in  her  love  for  her  lord. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  a  holy  place  so  old  and  so 
rich  in  historic  interest  as  this  temple  has  not  been  left 
without  suitable  endowment.  Indeed,  it  ranks  among  the 
richest  foundations  in  the  country.  Tlie  revenue  which  it 
derives  from  its  lands  alone  amounts  to  twenty-five  hundred 
kokuB  of  rice  yearly,  and  suffices  to  maintain  a  body  of 
sixty-four  priests,  fiom  abbot  to  acolyte,  for  the  service  of 
the  gwls.  Besides  this  regular  income,  there  are  the  offe^ 
ings  of  pilgrims  and  pious  persons,  and  twice  a  year,  ever 
since  the  thirteenth  century',  when  the  custom  was  instituted 
by  the  Emjieror  Kameyama,  the  government  has  paid  a 
small  fee,  in  return  for  the  offering  up  of  prayers  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  country',  officers  ueing  sent  by  the 
Shogun’s  Government  to  attend  the  service.  Nor  have 


sptH'ial  gifts  been  wanting  to  beautify  the  temple.  Of 
these,  the  chief  are  the  three  massive  stone  jiortals  (Tori-i), 
grandly  simple,  standing  in  the  street  leading  uj)  to  the 
temple,  which  were  erected  by  the  Shogun’s  Government 
in  the  year  1668;  and  the  more  richly  ornamented  colossal 
stone  lanterns,  which  were  subscribed  for  by  the  merchants 
of  Y’eddo  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Among  the  quaintest  of  the  curiosities  of  the  temple  is  a 
certain  stone  called  IIim«5-Ishi,  or  the  Princess  Stone,  which 
a  freak  of  nature  has  fa.shioned  into  the  semblance  of  the 
lower  part  of  a  woman’s  body.  Whence  it  came  hither,  or 
by  whom  it  was  brought,  tradition  says  not.  It  stands  in 
an  out-of-the-way  p.art  of  the  grounds,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  small  paling,  on  which  are  hung  pajicr  exvotos  and  qiicucs 
of  hair,  cut  off  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  the  offerings  of  pe^ 
sons  who  come  to  pray  for  relief  from  diseases  of  the  loins 
and  lower  part  of  the  body.  Forei'gners  have  an  idea  that 
barren  women  come  and  pray  for  children ;  but  the  priests 
claim  no  such  fruit-giving  virtue  for  the  stone,  and  certainly 
they  would  be  vastly  shocked  to  hear  their  Princess  called 
bv  the  vulgar  name  she  bears  in  the  vile  jargon  spoken  at 
Yokohama.  Many  and  various,  indeed,  are  the  traps  into 
which  that  same  dialect  leads  the  unwary  foreigner,  who  at 
one  moment  is,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  using  lan- 
gu.age  that  would  disgrace  the  most  foul-mouthed  biirgee, 
and  at  the  next,  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  aildresses  his 
groom  as  “  my  lord,”  and  promises  to  have  the  honor  of 
humbly  offering  up  to  his  lordship  a  sound  thrashing,  a 
promise  which  his  unfortunate  lordship  knows  will  faithfully 
oe  performed, 

A  little  beyond  the  Princess  Stone  is  a  small  wicket. 
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which  leads  us  out  of  the  temple  ^iinds,  in  which  we  have 
loitered  so  lonp,  into  a  plain  of  rice-fields.  On  this  plain 
the  fashionable  part  of  the  old  city  of  Kamakura. 
Here  were  the  palaces  of  the  Shoguns  of  the  ^linamoto  and 
Ashikaga  dynasties,  and  of  the  not  less  powcrfid  house  of 
Hi'iju*  ^  stick,  not  a  stone  remains  to  mark  the  different 
sites,  the  tradition  of  which  alone  remains  —  all  is  under 
tillage;  so  that  the  worthy  mayor  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  when  he  traces  out  accurately  the  limits  of  each 
palace,  and  waxes  enthusiastic  in  his  description  of  what 
they  must  have  been. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rises  over  against  us  runs 
die  little  river  Namdri,  concerning  which  rather  a  droll 
storv  is  told.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
Iloj'o  Tokiyori  was  at  ihe  head  of  the  administration,  there 
livtsl  a  certain  officer  named  Aoto  Sayemon  Fujitsuna. 
One  niiiht  this  man  was  going  to  his  duties  at  the  palace, 
and  while  he  was  crossing  the  river,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  he  dropped  out  of  his  flint-and-steel  ixiuch  ten  copper 
cash,  which  fell  into  the  water.  Althougli  this  was  a  triile, 
which  he  might  have  passed  on  without  heeding,  he  went 
at  once  into  the  shop  of  a  merchant  hard  by,  and  having 
bought  ten  torches,  for  which  he  paid  fifty  cash,  caused  a 
aearch  to  be  made  for  the  ten  cash,  which  were  soon  found. 
■WTien  they  saw  this,  the  jieople  all  laughed  at  him  for 
w;:8ting  fifty  cash  in  torches  that  he  might  get  back  ten.  But 
Aoto,  frowning,  answered  :  “  Fools  1  Ye  know  not  what  is 
real  waste,  nor  do  ye  care  for  the  gooil  of  the  people.  If  I 
had  not  just  now  sought  for  those  ten  cash,  they  would  have 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  would  have  profitcil  no 
man.  These  fifty  cash  that  I  spent  in  torches  are  this 
merchant’s  ^ain  —  what  is  the  difKrence  betwixt  him  and 
me  ?  As  it  is,  not  one  of  the  sixty  cash  has  been  lost  to  the 
world.” 

So  he  snapped  his  fingers  with  scorn  at  the  people,  whose 
laughter  was  changed  to  admiration.  Now,  when  this  story 
came  to  the  ears  of  Ildjd  Tokiyori,  he  was  greatly  pleased, 
and  having  summoned  Aoto  to  his  presence,  he  promoted 
him  to  high  office  —  probably  not  in  the  finance  department. 

In  Indian  file  we  follow  our  guide  along  the  narrow  raised 
paths  which  inter^ect  the  paddy-fieUls,  making  for  the 
wooded  hills,  among  which  lies  hidden  and  almost  forgotten 
a  simple  little  stone  monument,  which  marks  the  ^ave  of 
the  mighty  Yoritomo.  No  grand  temple,  rich  with  gold 
lacf^uer  and  bronze  and  cunning  workmanship,  such  as  we 
see  in  Ihe  burial-grounds  of  the  Shoguns  at  Ycildo,  surrounds 
the  spot,  the  wherealmuts  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  vul- 
car  tnrong.  The  memorial  is  but  a  simple  erection  of 
largi.'h  atones  in  tiers,  which  would  long  since  have  fallen 
down  had  it  not  been  for  the  jiious  care  of  the  Princes  of 
Satsuma,  who  have  surrounded  it  with  a  stone  fence  ;  but 
die  name  of  Yoritomo  will  live  in  Jajiancse  history  long 
after  the  grand  cemeteries  of  Yeddo  shall  have  crumbled 
into  dust. 

Near  the  grave  of  Yoritomo  are  three  caves.  Two  of 
these  are  merely  known  as  burial-places  of  ancestors  of  the 
Satsuma  and  Choshiu  princes  ;  but  the  third  is  a  pl.ace  of 
greater  interest,  having  lieen  the  prison  and  scene  of  the 
murder  of  the  unhappy  Prince  ^loriyoshi,  whose  wrongs 
and  sorrows  form  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of , 
Jajwnese  history. 

ilie  days  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  II.,  who  reigned  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  troubled  by  civil 
war,  and  for  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  even  dethroned, 
and  another  emperor  was  set  up  in  his  stead.  In  the  end, 
however,  his  cause  triumphed,  and  this  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  his  own  son.  Prince 
Moriyoshi,  whom  he  appointed  to  be  Shogun.  Now  there 
wa,s  a  certain  powerful  noble,  named  Takauji,  who  enjoyed 
high  favor  with  the  Emjieror,  by  whom  he  had  licen  ap- 
Wiiited  to  a  militarv’  rank  inferior  only  to  th.at  of  Prince 
Moriyoshi.  Tliis  I'^akauji  haled  Prince  Moriyoshi,  and 
covctecl  his  office,  while  Xioriyoshi  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  Tak.auji,  whom  he  susjieeted  of  treasonable  dcsi.ms. 
In  this  feud  the  Emperor  inclined  his  ear  rather  to  his 
minister  than  to  his  son,  whom  he  sought  to  remove  from 
the  bupreme  command.  When  Moriyshi  saw  this,  he  re¬ 


monstrated  with  his  father,  saying  :  “  Verily,  the  heart  of 
Takauji  is  crooked,  and  I  fear  that  if  your  ilajesty  raises 
him  to  jKiwer,  he  will  become  a  rebel  like  those  whom  we  have 
defeated.  Your  Majesty  knows  the  proverb,  ‘  It  is  useless 
to  drive  the  wolf  from  the  front  door,  and  let  in  the  tiger  at 
the  back  gate.’  So  long  as  this  man  lives,  your  Majesty’s 
jiillow  will  know  no  rest.  Let  your  servant  collect  an  army, 
and  until  I  shall  have  punished  this  traitor,  I  will  not  re¬ 
turn  to  my  duties  as  hign-priest  of  Iliyeizan.” 

But  the  Emperor  would  not  listen  to  the  words  of  Mori¬ 
yoshi,  but  continued  to  place  all  his  trust  in  Takauji.  In 
the  year  1334,  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  given  up  to  wine 
and  women,  and  was  completely  under  the  control  of 
Takauji,  banished  his  son  Aloriyoshi  to  Kamakur.o,  ami 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  cave  in  the  hill-side  over 
the  valley  called  Nikaidd.  In  this  dark  and  noisome  hole, 
where  he  lived  accompanied  only  by  two  ftiithftil  ladies, 
the  e.xiled  prince  passed  his  time  in  studying  the  sacre  I 
books  by  the  light  of  a  torch.  But  Takauji  was  not  yet 
content,  but  was  bent  upon  the  murder  of  his  foe.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  following  year,  he  went  himself  to  Kamakurii, 
iuid  having  arranged  his  plans,  chose  a  certain  knight 
called  F uehilxi  to  carry  them  out. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  seventh  month,  F  uchibe,  with 
six  followers,  set  out  to  do  the  deed,  and  having  arrived  at  the 
cave,  iound  Moriyoshi,  as  was  his  wont,  engrossed  in  study. 
At  first  the  murderer  made  a  show  of  treating  the  prince 
with  great  respect,  and  pretended  that  he  had  brought  a 
palanouin  that  he  might  escort  him  away  from  his  prison. 
But  Aloriyoshi  said  :  “  Nay,  not  to  escort  me,  but  to  sl.ay  me 
hast  thou  come,”  and  springing  upon  Fuchibe,  tried  to  seize 
his  swonl.  Tlien  Fuchibe  turning  his  sword,  struck  the 
prince  upon  the  knees,  and  he,  weakened  in  body  by  suffei^ 
ing,  which  had  failed  to  miell  his  spirit,  fell  forw.ard.  Before 
he  could  rise  Fuchibe  rushed  upon  him,  and  bestriiling  his 
body,  drew  a  dirk,  with  which  he  tried  to  cut  olf  his  head. 
But  the  prince  shrugging  his  shoulders  so  as  to  shorten  his 
neck,  seized  the  point  of  the  dirk  with  his  teeth.  In  the 
struggle  for  the  dirk  the  point  of  it  was  broken,  and  more 
than  an  inch  remained  in  Moriyoshi’s  mouth.  At  last  Fu- 
chibtS  threw  away  the  dirk,  and  drawing  a  short  sword, 
stablied  the  prince  twice  in  the  breast,  and  then  seizing  him 
by  the  hair,  struck  oft'  his  head.  FuchilMi  rushed  out  of 
the  cell,  carrying  his  bloody  trophy  in  his  hand  ;  but  when 
he  examined  the  head  in  the  daylight,  the  eyes  were  as 
those  of  a  living  man,  and  the  teeth  were  still  lastencd  ujxin 
the  point  of  the  broken  dirk.  Not  liking  to  shov  so  ghast¬ 
ly  an  object  to  his  suborner,  the  murderer  flung  the  head  into 
a  bamboo  grove  h.ard  by ;  and  while  the  bo<ly  and  head 
were  yet  warm,  and  before  the  eyes  had  become  glazetl,  the 
chief  priest  of  the  temple  called  ^chikdin,  took  the  remains 
and  piously  buried  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Emperor  had  cause  to  regret 
his  son  and  to  mourn  over  his  folly  in  trusting  to  the  faith¬ 
less  Tak.auji ;  but  with  his  fate  we  have  nothing  further  to 
do.  A  shrine  of  fair  white  wood  h.as  recently  been  erected 
in  honor  of  Prince  Moriyoshi,  with  two  lesser  shrines  lor  the 
two  ladies  whose  love  cheered  his  banishment,  and  wdio  af¬ 
ter  his  death  returned  to  Kiyoto ;  and  attached  to  the  shrine  is 
a  lotlge  where  the  Emperor  may  rest  should  he  ever  be  moved 
to  come  and  visit  the  site.  Tlie  priest  of  Richikdin  —  a 
temple  of  which  a  few  remains  may  yet  be  seen  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  not  far  off  —  placed  a  stone  to  mark  the  place  in 
the  bamboo  grove  where  he  picked  up  the  head ;  anil  he  set 
another  stone  and  planted  a  fir-tree  on  the  top  of  the  hill  oa 
which  his  temple  stixxl,  to  show  the  spot  where  he  buried 
the  munlered  prince.  A  steep  flight  of  steps  le.ads  up  to 
this  venerable  tree,  from  under  the  shadow  of  which  there 
is  a  glorious  view  over  the  hills  and  plain  of  Kamakura. 

It  was  now  nearly  sunset,  and  so  we  wended  our  way 
homewards.  On  arriving  at  the  inn  I  found  that  two  other 
travellers  had  arrived,  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  was  known 
to  me ; '  and  as  their  stores  had  not  come,  they  must  have 
gone  supperless  to  bed,  or,  at  all  events,  must  have  put  up 
with  a  sorry  meal  of  Imiled  rice  and  salt  fish,  had  they  nut 
fallen  in  with  me.  So  we  made  common  cause,  and  spent  a 
very  merry  evening. 
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The  next  dar  turned  out  to  be  hopelessly  wet.  The  rain 
fell  in  sheets,  defying  all  protection  in  the  shape  of  water¬ 
proofs.  My  companions  of  the  night  before  had  to  start  for 
Yokohama  in  spite  of  the  weather,  for  one  of  them  had  to 
catch  a  steamer ;  so  I  was  left  alone  to  amuse  myself  as  best 
I  might,  translating  the  scraps  of  history  which  I  have 
given  alxive,  and  wondering  at  the  inscriptions  with  which 
former  travellers  have  decorated  the  inn  walls.  The  Germans 
always  appear  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  seekers  of  pencil 
immortality.  No  place  is  too  sacred,  none  too  mean  for 
them  to  scrawl  over  with  their  names  and  pleasantries. 

One  piece  of  doggerel  has  pleased  its  author  so  much  that 
I  have  ibund  it  repeated  over  and  over  again :  — 

Karl  aus  sachson 

Wo  die  schrunun  madchen  wachscn. 

Here  is  a  spc'cimen  of  Swiss  wit :  — 

Vive  la  Confederation  Swisse. 

(Here  follows  three  names.) 

Nous  maintiondrons  la  dive  bontcille^ 

La  vicille  pipe  et  le  pot  federal. 

Next  comes  “  The  M.arquis  Chisholm  and  a  lot  more,  all 
Diyboots.”  Now,  the  M  irquis  Chisholm  I  have  ascertained 
to  be  a  negro  living  at  Yukomaha,  and  the  Dryboots'  joke 
is  of  course  a  playtul  allusion  to  the  great  Buddha,  “  Dai 
Butsu,”  which  is  near  here. 

With  the  morning  came  bright  sunshine,  dispelling  all  the 
clouds  of  weary  boredom  which  had  gathered  round  me 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  of  impatient  chafing  under 
imprisonment  in  a  sixth-rate  native  inn.  At  eight  o’clock 
I  rode  off,  having  taken  leave  of  the  good-natured  mayor, 
with  many  tlianks  for  his  kindness.  A  short  canter  through 
the  keen  morning  air  brought  me  to  the  little  village  of  Fu- 
kazawa,  where  the  great  bronze  Buddha  sits,  sedet  cetemum- 
que  gedebit.  The  first  time  I  saw  it,  in  the  autumn  of  1866, 
the  approach  to  it  lay  along  an  avenue  of  grand  old  ever¬ 
green  trees,  and  tlie  effect  of  the  colossus,  when  seen  iiom 
the  beginning  of  the  avenue,  was  most  striking.  Now,  un¬ 
happily,  the  trees  have  been  cut  down  by  the  avarice  of  the 
priests,  who  grudged  the  little  bit  of  soil  which  might  bear 
a  few  more  vegetables,  and  who  took  advantage  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  to  pretend  that  the  trees  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
soldiery.  The  beautiful  coup  (Tail  is  lost,  but  the  figure 
must  always  rank  among  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of 
the  world.  As  a  work  of  art,  its  chief  merit  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  expression  of  calm  dignity  and  repose  in  the  face, 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  huge  pru{)ortion8  and  boldness  of 
execution.  Travellers  in  Siam  talk  about  gigantic  Buddhas 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  plated  over  with  gold,  and 
having  feet  of  mother-of-[)earl,  but  I  defy  any  country  to 
produce  a  nobler  figure  than  this.  The  proportions  of  the 
statue  are  given  as  follows  in  a  rough  print  sold  by  the 
priest  on  the  spot :  — 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft.  In. 

Height  of  the  statue .... 

50 

0 

Eyebrows . 

4 

2 

From  the  hair  to  the 

Ears,  long . 

6 

6 

knc<'s . 

42 

0 

Nose,  long . 

3 

8 

96 

0  1 

9 

Height  of  pedestal . 

4 

5 

Mouth . 

3  24 

Length  of  tace . 

8 

5 

Locks  of  hair  830  in 

Breadtii  from  ear  to  ear. 

18 

0 

nnralier  8  inches  high. 

Silver  boas  on  forehead. 

and  1  foot  in  diame- 

the  gift  of  the  widow 

ter 

of  a  rich  merchant  at 

Knees,  across . 

36 

0 

Yeddo . 

1 

5 

The  thumb,  round . 

3 

0 

Eyes,  long . 

4 

0 

The  story  of  the  erection  of  the  great  Buddha  is  one 
more  tale  ot  woman’s  love.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the 
twelfUi  century,  the  great  statue  of  Buddha  which  stood  at 
Nara,  one  of  tue  ancient  capitals  of  the  empire,  had  been 
destroyed,  and  a  certain  priest,  seeing  this,  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  through  the  empire,  begging  alms  wherever  he 
went,  until  at  last  he  had  collected  sufficient  money  to  erect  a 
new  image.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  festivals  held  in  honor 


of  its  completion,  the  emperor  ordered  the  Shogun  Yoritomo 
to  superintend  the  ceremonies,  during  which  he  was  struck 
by  the  ambition  to  set  up  a  like  statue  in  his  own  eastern 
provinces,  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  his  family  and 
clansmen.  Yoritomo  died  without  having  fulfilled  his  in¬ 
tention,  which,  however,  had  been  made  known  to  his  wife 
and  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace  named  Ita.  Upon  the 
death  of  Yoritomo,  Ita,  protected  by  the  Shogun  and  by  Yori- 
itomo’s  widow,  who  had  now  become  a  nun,  and  enjoyed  so 
great  political  power  that  she  is  known  in  history  as  the  Xun- 
Shogun,  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage,  during  which  she  collected 
a  sum  of  money  wliich  enabled  her  to  erect  a  great  wooden 
Buddha,  and  a  temple  to  hold  it,  which  were  consecrated  in 
the  yearl  228,  a.d.  But  there  came  a  great  typhoon,  in  which 
the  temple  was  blown  down,  and  the  wooden  image,  exjxised 
to  the  rain  and  the  weather,  soon  began  to  rot  awav. 
Nothing  daunted,  Ita  only  determined  to  try  again,  and 
this  time  she  resolved  that  her  work  should  be  mure  last¬ 
ing.  Having  obtained  the  Shogun’s  leave,  she  started  on  a 
new  pilgrimage,  and  so  successful  was  she,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  she 
erected  the  present  bronze  figure,  together  with  a  grand 
hall  and  a  gate  with  two  guardian  gods.  In  the  year  1495 
all  the  buildings  were  destroyed  and  washed  away  by  a 
tidal  wave  which  swept  over  the  country,  and  the  great 
Buddha,  with  his  pedestal,  alone  remained  standing.  But 
the  place  became  deserted  and  overgrown  with  grass  and 
rank  vegetation,  so  that  its  existence  was  almost  forgotten, 
until,  some  two  hundred  years  later,  it  was  cleared  of  the 
rubbish  and  brushwood  by  a  famous  priest  called  Yuten, 
aided  by  a  friend  from  Yeddo.  These  two  built  a  small 
temple  by  the  side  of  the  great  image,  in  which  they  col¬ 
lected  as  relics  all  that  remained  of  the  former  temple,  and 
of  a  still  older  shrine  called  Shujusenji,  which  had  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  which  had  been  famous  in  its  day  as  the  re¬ 
pository  of  certain  precious  copies  of  the  Buddhist  sacred 
books,  and  of  other  relics  which  had  been  brought  ih>m 
China. 

The  inside  of  the  great  Buddha  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel, 
in  which  is  laid  up  a  small  shrine  containing  an  image 
of  the  god  Shaka  Niyorai,  which  was  once  the  property 
and  family  god  of  the  Shogun  Yoritomo.  The  walls  are 
much  defiled  with  the  names  and  inscriptions  of  foreign  visi¬ 
tors,  who  have  not  even  spared  the  stone  on  which  is  graven 
the  prayer,  “JVa/nu  Anuda  Butnu” — “Save  us,  eternal 
Buddha.” 

I  eould  not  learn  the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  the 
credit  of  the  great  work  is  due,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  one  Ono  Goroyemon,  a  man  now  living  in 
the  west  of  the  province  of  Kadzusa. 

In  the  old  days  there  were  two  other  colossal  bronze 
Buddhas  in  Japan.  The  one  at  Nara  and  the  other  at 
Kiyoto ;  but  tlie  latter,  which  was  only  erected  in  the  year 
15U0,  having  been  much  damaged  by  a  severe  earthquake, 
was  melted  down  and  minted  and  replaced  by  a  wooden 
figure  in  the  year  1662.  The  image  which  I  have  been 
describing  was  the  least  of  the  three,  indeed  the  one  at 
Nara  is  said,  by  a  popular  fiction,  to  be  so  big  that  a  man 
may  crawl  up  its  nostril ;  but  all  men  are  agreed  that  the 
big  Buddha  near  Kamakura  is  much  the  most  beautiful  to 
see,  for  the  Nara  Buddha  is  inside  a  temple,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  seen  in  detail,  while  this  one,  standing  out  in  the  open 
air,  may  be  looked  u^n  from  a  distance,  which  enables  the 
eye  to  compass  it.  The  first  time  I  came  here  the  genius 
of  the  place  was  a  venerable  priest,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a 
century  old,  certainly  the  oldest  man  to  look  at  that  I  ever 
beheld,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  is  rare  to  see 
persons  of  very  advanced  age  in  this  country.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  the  Japanese  are  in  general  a  very  lon^ 
lived  race,  alUiough  for  many  of  their  heroes  in  the  dark 
ages  they  are  fond  of  claiming  the  honor  of  years.  One 
famous  minister  there  was  who  died  in  the  fourth  century, 
having  lived,  as  we  are  told,  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  during  two  hundred  and  forty  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  minister  of  six  successive  e^ 
perors  1  Like  the  avenue  of  trees  the  old  priest  has  dia- 
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peared  and  both  have  left  a  void  in  the  picturesqueness 

the  place. 

Can  any  thin^  be  more  lovely  in  its  way  than  the  ride 
fiom  the  (ireat  Buddha  over  the  richly-wotxled  hills  to  the 
lea?  And  then  it  is  such  a  heavenly  day  I  such  a  pure 
atmosphere  I  The  sea,  most  treacherous  of  all  seas,  lies 
calm  and  blue  before  us,  breaking  in  lazy  ripples  upon  the 
dazzlin'^  bench,  and  looking  as  innocent  and  {>eaceful 
(3  though  it  had  never  engulfed  ships  and  men  and  cargo, 
nor  sent  up  a  great,  cruel  tidal-wave  to  sweep  whole  town- 
ihips  and  villages  to  destruction  before  it.  On  the  left  are 
the  wowl-crowned  heights  and  cliffs,  now  bright  with  the 
many  colors  of  autumn  ;  to  the  right,  in  front  of  us,  is  the 
lovely  island  of  Enoshima,  with  its  armor  of  rocks  and 
crest  of  fir-trees;  and  beyond  that  a^ain  are  the  distant 
mountains  above  which  stands  out  Fuji^amii,  the  Peerless, 
its  point  just  beginning  to  be  capped  with  snow,  from 
which,  during  the  neat  of  summer,  in  spite  of  its  thirteen 
thousand  feet,  it  is  quite  free.  From  the  hill-sides  three  or 
four  streamlets,  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  come  purling  down 
to  the  sea,  and  into  one  of  these  Shiraki’s  little  horse,  who 
had  probably  only  been  waiting  for  a  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  his  power,  quietly  landed  my  unfortunate 
scribe,  who  had  been  giving  many  signs  of  suffering  under 
the  unwonted  exercise  he  had  undergone.  Tlie  bottom  was 
soft,  however,  and  so  was  Shiraki,  so  there  were  no  bones 
broken  and  no  damage  done. 

One  of  these  little  rivers  is  called  the  Yuki.aigawa,  or 
River  of  Meeting,  from  the  following  story  :  —  There  is  a 
certain  Buddhist  sect  called  the  sect  of  Nichiren,  after  its 
founder,  a  priest  who  came  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Kama¬ 
kura  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  Nichi- 
ren,  not  content  with  preaching  his  own  doctrine,  must 
needs  teach  that  all  other  sects  were  damnable  heresies,  and  in 
so  doing  he  certainly  did  not  show  the  wisdom  of  the  ser¬ 
pent,  for  II5jd  Tokiyori,  who  was  then  ruling  the  country, 
was  himself  a  priest  of  tlie  Zen  sect.  At  last  he  became  so 
troublesome  and  made  so  great  a  disturbance  iu  the  city, 
that  Tokiyori  lost  patience  and  ordered  him  to  be  e.xecuted 
for  a  pestilent  fellow.  So  Nichiren  was  carried  off  to  the 
village  of  Katase,  opposite  Enoshima,  to  the  spot  where 
the  temple  Riyukoji  now  stands,  and  the  executioner’s 
leathern  carpet  having  been  spread,  he  knelt  down  and 
stretched  out  his  neck  to  receive  the  fatal  blow.  The  sword 
was  raised  in  the  air,  and  the  headsman  was  poising  it  be¬ 
fore  striking,  when  suddenly  the  blade,  by  a  miracle,  was 
snapped  in  two,  and  the  presiding  officer,  amazed  by  the 
portent,  stopped  the  execution  until  he  should  have  taken 
Wiyori’s  {)leasure  in  the  matter ;  for  he  felt  that  of  a  sure¬ 
ty  this  was  no  common  accident.  So  he  sent  oft’  a  messen- 
Kr  with  all  speed  to  Kamakura  to  make  known  what  had 
napi)ened.  In  the  meanwhile  Tokiyori,  on  his  side,  had 
been  warned  by  a  miracle  not  to  slay  Nichiren,  and  had 
also  despatched  a  messenger  to  stay  the  execution,  and  the 
two  messimgers  met  at  this  little  river,  whiidi  was  called  the 
River  of  Meeting  from  that  day  forth.  The  day  fixed  ftir 
the  execution  was  the  twelfth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the 
year,  and  the  anniversary  is  still  kept  as  a  great  holiday,  on 
which  jwople  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Riyukoji,  the  main  hall  of  which  is  yet  called  the  Hall 
of  the  Leathern  Carpet ;  for  Nichiren’s  teaching  prosjiered 
greatly,  and  his  sect  has  spread  itself  over  the  whole  em¬ 
pire,  “  being  looked  upon  ”  (as  a  Japanese  treatise  upon  the 
Buddhist  sect  says)  “  with  as  much  affection  as  a  cloud  in 
time  of  drought.” 

Before  crossing  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  which  now  joins 
the  island  of  Enoshima  to  the  mainland  at  the  prettv  little 
Tillage  of  Katase,  we  must  travel  backwards  a  long  journey 
rf  many  centuries  into  the  realms  of  myth-land. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  the  tract  of  land  in 
which  the  city  of  Kamakura  was  afterwards  built  was  a 
^  inland  lake,  inhabited  by  an  evil  dragon,  the  scourge 
™  surrounding  country.  His  meat  was  tlie  flesh  of 
Mbes  and  suckling^  his  drink  their  blood.  Now,  there  lived 
by  the  lake  a  certain  rich  man  who  had  sixteen  children, 
CTcry  one  of  whom  the  dragon  stole  and  ate ;  so  the  father, 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  his  darlings,  changed  his  place  of 


abode,  and  having  collected  the  bones  of  his  children  buried 
them  at  a  spot  still  called  Choja-dzuka,  or  “the  rich  man’s 
grave.”  Tnen  the  dragon  devoured  the  children  of  the 
peasants,  who  also  fled  in  terror  to  a  pl.ace  which  they  called 
Koshigoyd,  or  “  the  place  to  which  the  children’s  corpses 
were  removed,”  because  they  carried  the  remains  of  their 
little  ones  with  them.  After  this  the  people  consulted  to¬ 
gether,  and  agreed  every  year  to  offer  up  a  chilil  as  a  living 
sacrifice  to  the  dragon,  which  used  to  come  and  fetch  its  vic¬ 
tim  at  a  spot  at  the  village  of  Katase  which  is  still  called 
Tatsu-no-Kuchi,  or  “  the  dragon’s  mouth.”  This  went  on 
for  some  years,  and  the  people  were  sorely  afflicted  at  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  tneir  own  bone  and  flesh  to  the 
monster.  At  last,  in  the  year  552,  there  came  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  lasted  twelve  days  ;  the  heav¬ 
ens  rained  stones,  and  the  sea  was  troubled,  and  sand  and 
stones  were  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  Then 
the  island  of  Enoshima  rose  out  of  the  sea,  ami  twelve 
cormorants  came  and  flitted  about  its  rocks,  whence  it  is  also 
called  U-Kitaru-jima,  “  the  island  to  which  the  cormorants 
came.”  At  the  same  time  a  beautiful  and  shining  figure 
of  the  go<ldess  Benzaiten  was  seen  to  descend  and  dwell 
upon  the  island.  When  the  evil  dragim  saw  this,  he  was 
overawed  by  the  divine  power,  and  his  cruel  heart  was 
changed,  so  that  he  became  a  patron  saint  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country,  and  a  shrine  was  erected  to  him  at  Tatsu- 
no-Kuchi,  or  the  dragon’s  mouth,  where  the  peasants  of 
the  district  still  worship  and  pray.  Further,  assume  say, 
after  he  had  rejiented  of  his  evil  ways,  the  dragon  married 
the  beautiful  Benzaiten,  the  gmldess  of  mercy. 

Benzaiten,  or  Berten,  as  she  is  more  vulgarly  called,  is 
the  special  patroness  of  the  island  of  Enoshima  ;  she  is  rep¬ 
resented  wearing  a  jewelled  cap,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  white  snake,  the  head  of  the  snake  licing  as  the  head  of 
an  old  man  with  white  evebrows.  She  has  eight  hands ; 
in  her  left  hands  she  c.arries  a  precious  ball,  a  sjiear,  a  pre¬ 
cious  wheel,  and  a  bow  ;  and  in  her  right  hands  a  sword,  a 
sceptre,  a  key,  an,l  an  arrow.  Filieen  attendant  spirits 
minister  to  her.  Above  all  things,  as  you  value  your 
worldly  prosperity,  be  sure  that  you  pay  due  reverence  to  the 
oddess  Benzaiten,  for  he  who  serves  her  faithfully,  will 
ntl  his  poverty  changed  into  wealth. 

The  little  fishing  village  at  the  entrance  to  the  island  of 
Enoshima  reminds  one  strongly  of  some  small  hamlet  on 
the  Norman  coast.  Tliere  are  the  same  steep  slippery 
streets,  roughlv-paved  with  irregular  stones,  the  same  smell 
of  fish,  the  some  amphibious  ]K>pulatiun.  Tlie  shops  are 
all  fiir  the  sale  of  shells,  dried  fish,  corallines,  and,  above 
all,  for  that  most  beautiful  of  all  produces  of  the  sea,  the 
Ilomgai,  the  work  of  some  silk-worm  of  the  deep,  which 
looks  like  sheaves  of  the  purest  spun  glass,  fastened  together 
by  a  spongy,  shell-covered  cement  at  one  end.  I  do  not  know 
its  scientihe  name,  but  I  believe  that  naturalists  esteem  it 
as  a  thing  of  great  price.  'Tlie  likeness  to  a  French  fishing 
village  is  strengthened  by  the  stalls  for  the  sale  of  votive 
tablets,  made  of  many-colored  shells,  to  be  hung  up  at  the 
slirine  of  the  goddess,  or  carried  home  as  a  fairing  to  wife, 
sweetheart,  or  children.  The  place  might  b«  calleil  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace,  were  it  not  for  the  strange  tongue  and  tlie 
strange  garments. 

Lovely  as  is  the  little  island,  which,  as  the  legend  says, 
sprang  during  somo  volcanic  upheaval  from  the  sea,  its 
temples  are  unworthy  of  it  and  of  the  beautiful  goddess  in 
whose  honor  they  were  built.  Tlie  Budilhist  priests,  who 
swarm  here,  are  rather  unhappy  just  now;  for  they  dread 
disestablishment  at  the  hands  of  a  parental  government, 
which  is  showing  signs  of  declaring  that  the  true  religion 
of  the  country  is  the  Shinto,  the  indigenous  faith.  In  this 
case  the  poor  shavelings  will  be  swept  away,  with  all  their 
host  of  imported  gods  and  goddesses,  whose  images  will  be 
replaced  by  the  simple  mirror,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the 
Shinto  divinity,  and  Berten  will  have  to  admit  that  she  is 
but  an  usurper  in  the  island,  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
goddess  Uga,  the  daughter  of  the  goil  Sosanod,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  principle  of  evil  in  the  Japanese  mythology. 

But  this  question  of  the  contest  between  the  two  faiths  is 
too  long  and  too  intricate  a  subject  to  be  more  than  alluded 
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to  in  passing.  For  the  present  Berten  still  reigns  at 
Enosliima,  and  we  must  scramble  over  the  hill  to  visit  her 
famous  cave,  a  dark  grotto  about  six  hundred  vards  long, 
the  tide-washed  approach  to  which  is  rather  slippery  and 
awkward  walking.  There  is  not  much  to  say  about  the 
cave,  but  the  gfmm  givesan  air  of  romantic  mystery  to 
the  litanies  which  the  attendant  priest  recites  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  single  paper  lantern  hung  up  before  the  altar. 
Outside  the  cave,  a  whole  company  of  divers,  men  and 
boys,  are  always  in  waiting  to  astonish  travellers  with  their 
feats,  which  are  really  remarkable,  although  the  lobsters 
and  mcabi  (a  kind  of  shell-fish  much  affected  by  Japanese 
gourmets)  which  they  bring  up  have  been  placed  in  wicker 
baskets  beforehand.  Who  hides,  finds.  W'hen  the  fun 
was  at  its  highest,  and  a  few  copper  coins  thrown  into  the 
sea  had  made  some  twenty  or  thirty  little  brown  urchins 
tumble  in  all  together,  there  suddenly  arose  such  a  yelling, 
such  a  splashing,  and  such  diving  in  pure  terror,  that  I 
fancied  the  water  must  be  bewitched.  The  innocent  cause 
of  the  tumult  was  dog  Lion,  who,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  em¬ 
ulation,  or  perhaps  by  the  ambition  of  retrieving  some  par¬ 
ticularly  small  bojr,  had  jumped  in  too,  and  was  cheerfully 
swimming  about  in  the  midst  of  the  throng.  A  shark  in 
the  Thames  at  Eton  could  not  have  caused  a  greater  aston¬ 
ishment  and  fright  than  a  dog  that  would  face  the  water 
did  here  at  Enoshima.  “  The  Devil  take  the  hindmost  ” 
was  Uie  order  of  the  day,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this,  Lion  was  left  in  solitary  enjoyment  of  his  bath. 


THE  DUC  DE  PERSIGNY. 

Death  had  made  a  solitude  around  the  Emperor  Na¬ 
poleon  before  the  last  calamities  of  his  dynasty  and  his 
empire  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  those  flatterers  and  accom¬ 
plices  whose  fidelity,  like  the  dial,  courts  only  the  serene 
and  sunny  hours.  Even  at  the  full  meridian  of  its  glory, 
the  Second  Empire  was  said  by  its  adepts  to  own  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  pure  Bonapartist  among  its  followers.  M.  de  Morny  and 
others  might  be  within  the  tables  of  imperial  consanguinity, 
but  they  were  Imperialists  by  accident  and  luck  rather  than 
by  principle  and  conviction.  As  for  the  Rouhers,  the  Bil- 
laults,  the  Magnes,  and  the  Baroches,  they  were  simply  law¬ 
yers  and  men  of  business  who  lent  their  tongues,  their  wits, 
and  their  consciences,  at  a  rate  of  interest  proportioned  to 
the  risk  of  the  security,  and  who  would  have  accepted  service 
under  any  master  who  could  make  it  worth  their  while  to  ren¬ 
der  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  were  not  Cmsar’s.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  the  dispersed  survivors  of  the  downfall  are 
mere  creatures  out  of  place,  who  saved  little  or  nothing 
fix)m  the  spoils,  and  who  are  doomed  to  end,  as  they  began, 
needy  speculators  in  national  misfortune.  Among  the  sum¬ 
mer  friends  of  prosperity  an<l  power,  the  Due  de  Persigny 
shone  out  with  a  lustre  all  his  own.  He  was  the  Bayard  of 
a  class  so  well  described  in  a  melancholy  passage  of  the 
“  Life  of  Julius  Caesar,”  in  which  the  imperial  historian  ex¬ 
cuses  and  explains  the  character  of  his  hero’s  associates. 
Although,  according  to  Chamfort,  the  way  to  please  a  man 
of  quality  is  not  to  save  his  life  or  his  honor,  but  to  “  make 
him  a  genealogy,”  we  shall  not  attempt  to  pay  so  thankless 
a  posthumous  coippliment  to  the  departed  nobleman.  Tliat 
his  paternal  name  was  Fialin ;  that  at  one  period  of  his 
versatile  life  he  “  resumed  ”  the  title  of  Viscount,  which  it 
81‘oms  his  family  had  dropped,  and  dropped  the  name  of 
Fialin,  which  his  family  had  worn  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
or  so ;  that  he  was  something  of  a  legitimist  for  a  moment 
under  the  restoration,  and  having  entered  the  army  was  dis¬ 
missed  for  insubordination  ;  that  he  was  quasi  Republican 
at  the  Revolution  of  July,  and,  like  many  other  Rtmubli- 
cans  of  that  epoch,  became  an  ardent  convert  to  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  Li'gende  and  a  true  believer  in  the  Star ;  that  he 
conspired  and  escaped  at  Strasburg ;  that  he  conspired  and 
was  caught  at  Boulogne,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  a  pris¬ 
oner  on  parole  at  Versailles;  that  in  February,  1848,  he 
was  again  at  large,  and  again  conspiring  under  all  manner 
of  official  designations  for  his  prince ;  and  that  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1851,  this  fine  career  of  public  virtue  was  rewarded  as 
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it  deserved,  and  the  Mecca  of  this  devout  ambition  was  at¬ 
tained  ;  —  are  not  these  things  henceforth  a  part  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  France  which  M.  Guizot  will  probably  decline  to 
write  for  the  edification  of  his  grandcluldren  ? 

It  would  be  gross  injustice  to  deny  to  M.  de  Persigny  the 
singular  honor  of  having  been  the  typical  representative  of 
the  final  avatar  of  Napoleonism.  Ills  whole  life  was  an 
adventure  and  a  conspiracy ;  but  his  peculiarity  was  that 
he  contrived  to  persuade  himself  that  the  pillage  of  a 
State  was  the  purest  patriotism,  and  the  confiscation  of  law 
and  property  the  perfection  of  ordered  license  and  of  the 
science  of  enlightened  administration  —  after  the  manner 
of  Cartouche.  He  mistook  an  orgie  of  gamblers  for  a  civ¬ 
ilized  and  respectable  form  of  government  as  candidly  and 
sincerely  as  he  mistook  himself  for  a  grand  seigneur.  All 
men,  it  has  been  said,  are  apt  to  make  maxims  of  their 
favorite  follies  and  precepts  of  their  propensities.  JI.  de 
Persigny  had  constructed  out  of  his  moral  consciousness  a 
faith  in  the  democratic  despotism  of  the  Bonapartes,  as  in 
a  second  Providence  upon  earth,  for  the  salvation  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  societies,  and  the  creation  of  penniless  counts  and 
dukes  out  of  a  chaos  of  communism  and  panic.  Tlic  <»os- 
pel  of  St.  Helena  was  his  religion ;  he  was  its  martjT  and 
confessor  in  evil  days,  and  when  it  became  the  religion  of 
the  State  he  believed  in  it  still;  indeed,  we  doubt  not  ho 
believed  in  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  as  some  gamesters 
believe  in  rouge-et-noir,  with  an  ardor  unquenched  by  dis¬ 
aster.  The  glorious  device  of  his  reigning  house,  “  S  lu- 
vons  la  caisse,”  may  have  dignified  and  consoled  his  latest 
reflections  upon  the  final  failure  of  an  experiment  which  at 
least  had  filleil  the  pockets  of  so  many  generous  enthusiasts. 
Whatever  doubts  may  have  overshadowed  his  hours  of  re¬ 
tirement,  he  cannot  but  have  felt  that  he  had  enjoyed  a 
rare  degree  of  felicity  in  being  almost  respected,  while  his 
compeers  were  derided  and  envied.  His  intervals  of  isola¬ 
tion  during  the  declining  years  of  his  beloved  regime  had 
lent  him  a  certain  air  of  distinction  which  a  few  speeches 
in  the  Senate  against  parliamentary  institutions,  and  his 
occasional  letters  to  the  Emjieror,  urgently  advising  vast 
public  loans  for  the  construction  of  cross-roads  and  canals, 
exalted  rather  than  impaired.  The  general  public  were 
disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  all  the  goo<l  which  was  left 
undone,  and  for  opposing  all  the,  evil  he  did  not  prevent. 
And  he  made  ample  use  of  his  opportunities  of  increasing 
this  gratuitous  and  fanciful  reputation.  It  is  no  secret  that 
during  his  last  visit  to  London  he  complained  bitterly  of 
the  frivolous  counsels  which  had  accelerated  a  ruinous  war. 
He  hiid  not  foreseen  the  publication  of  those  confidential 
papers  which  show  that  the  Due  de  Persigny  had  eagerly 
applauded  the  declaration  of  war.  It  was  only  a  disastrous 
war  that  he  disapproved. 

M.  de  Persigny  was  personally  and  pleasantly  known  in 
England  as  an  ambassador  who  relisiied  English  life  as 
heartily  as  ho  hated  English  liberties,  and  wlio  had  the 
parvenu’s  taste  for  the  rich  man’s  country.  English  society 
IS  seldom  reluctant  to  bow  down  before  any  sort  of  success; 
and  when  M.  de  Persigny  kept  open  house  at  Albert  Gate, 
his  saloons  were  as  fashionably  filled  as  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  Hudson’s.  There  was  a  flavor  of  something  question¬ 
able  and  interlope  in  the  political  antecedents  of  the  ente^ 
prising  diplomatist  which  engaged  the  jaded  sympathies  of 
a  society  always  in  search  of  a  sensation.  Some  fastidious 
Frenchmen  who  remember  that  their  country  had  btH;n 
represented  in  other  days  by  a  Broglie,  a  St.  Aulaire,  a 
Guizot,  a  Chateaubriand,  might  be  excused  for  shrugging 
their  shoulders  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Belgravia  for  a  cominis 
voyageur.  But  in  the  London  world  it  was  enough  that  his 
Excellency  was  most  genial  and  hospitable,  and  decidedly 
more  free  and  easy  than  his  predecessors  or  his  colleagues; 
besides  being  a  charitable  patron  of  the  English  alliance. 
After  the  brief  occupation  of  Albert  Gate  by  that  gtiy  old 
“  troupier  ”  the  Due  de  Malakoff,  there  was  quite  a  jierfume 
of  good  company  in  the  receptions  of  the  Due  de  Persigny, 
who,  if  not  a  grand  seigneur  of  the  old  school,  was  very 
much  at  his  ease  in  an  aristocratic  mob.  M.  de  Persii^T 
had  taken  the  measm^  of  English  policy  and  of  English 
manners  and  morals,  and  while  the  Embassy  ailopteda 
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I  la"h  tone  with  the  Foreizn  Office  ujion  any  question  of 
I  refuges  conspirators,  it  agreeably  encourjigcd  that  en- 
i  larwd  and  liberal  freedom  of  social  intercourse  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  lasting  benefits  we  owe  to  the 
;jecoD<I  Empire. 

I  The  Due  de  Persigny  will  probably  be  more  regretted 
i  bv  a  few  in  England  than  by  many  in  France ;  but  his 
I  bio<napher  may  pleail  that  he  liore  the  fate  of  his  Sovereign 
I  and  the  woes  of  his  country  with  a  not  ungraceful  cqua- 
I  oiiuitv,  and  that  there  was  even  in  the  most  doubtful  passa- 
I  ges  oi'his  life  and  the  least  inqtosing  features  of  his  charac- 
something  that  inspired  an  involuntary  sympathy. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  English  postal  authorities  have  now  under  their 
consideration  an  invention  by  which  the  hantlwriting  of 
piTsons  telegraplang  a  message  will  be  transmitted  by  tlie 
telegraph. 

A  cuKtous  journalistic  speculation  is  alx)ut  to  be  tried 
in  Paris.  It  is  proposed  by  a  “  notable  F'rench  financier” 
to  start  a  journal  which  shall  contain  nothing  but  translar 
tions  from  the  English,  and  some  few  other  foreign  journals, 
on  France,  her  people,  and  her  affairs. 

It  is  stated  that  Thalberg  has  left  several  manuscript 
arrangements  from  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  as  well 
as  some  valuable  autographic  scores  which  he  has  collected. 
A  musical  society  has  been  founded  at  Naples  uniler  his 
name,  and  his  widow  has  offered  five  of  his  original  pieces 
to  the  association  tor  six  hundred  {>ounds. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  unanimous  rejoicing  with 
which  all  Prussia  hails  the  long-expected  and  long-slesired 
retirement  of  Cultus  Minister  von  Miihler.  It  must  be  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  that  statesman  to  know  that  his  name  will 
henceforth  be  associated  at  least  with  one — and  only  one 
—  popular  step,  though  it  will  be  hardly  flattering  to  reflect 
that  tiiat  step  is  his  resignation. 

Ax  ingenious  Frenchman  .advertises  as  follows :  —  “  An 
honorable  merchant,  aged  forty  years,  bachelor,  bavin"  suf¬ 
fered  heavy  losses  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  is  insol¬ 
vent  lor  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  which  he  cannot 
nay.  lie  engages  himself,  on  his  honor,  to  serve  all  his 
lite,  for  his  board  and  lodging  only,  the  person  who  will 
pay  this  amount  for  hiiji !  ”  This  is  a  delicate  hint  at  mat¬ 
rimony;  he  should  have  added  clothes  and  enough  money 
to  get  his  hair  cut. 

A  VEXERABI.E  Madagasc.ar  Chief  has  made  a  wonderful 
discovery.  “  AVhat,”  he  has  asked  his  countrymen,  “  do 
the  Vagah  (Eurojicaus)  want  with  our  iiulia-rubber  ? 
IVhy,  to  make  big  shijis  1  When  they  have  got  plenty 
they  will  make  great  indla-rublicr  ships,  and  come  to 
Madagascar  to  tiike  it,  an<i  when  our  soldiers  at  Tamatave 
fire  puna  at  them,  the  balls  will  strike  the  rublKT  shi[)s, 
and  rebound  and  kilt  our  own  men.  We  are  fools  to  sell 
them  the  rubber ;  and  this,  I  say  to  you  all,  don’t  do.” 

Lord  Derby  the  other  day  mentioned  an  anecilote 
which,  prima  facie,  seems  to  show  that  education  is  “  value¬ 
less.”  At  a  gathering  in  Australia  not  long  since  four  JJeo- 
ple  met,  three  of  whom  were  shepherds  on  a  sheep  f^m. 
One  of  these  had  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford,  another  at 
Cambridge,  and  a  third  at  a  German  university.  The  fourth 
was  th<dr  employer,  a  squatter,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  but 
Kareely  able  to  read  and  write,  much  less  to  keep  liis  own 
accounts. 

Among  the  French  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
Mr.  Henry  AV’ard  has  found  a  verse  version  of  two  thou-' 
Mnd  or  three  thousand  lines,  of  one  of  the  series  of 
Ouillaume  d’Orangc  Romances,  which  is  only  known  in 
prose  in  France.  Tliis  version  possesses  an  additional 
I?**^^'*  from  being  in  the  Northern  French  dialect  that  M. 
TlicopLilc  Gautier  prophesied  it  would  be  in,  if  it  ever 
turned  up,  and  not  in  Provin9al,  as  M.  Gaston  Paris  ex- 
pwt^.  The  MS.  was  reported  on  some  years  back  for 
t'c  trench  Government  by  an  able  explorer;  but  as  this 
'crie  romance  is  in  the  middle  of  a  large  volume  of  like 
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pieces,  it  was  then  missed  by  the  Fiench  saoant,  and  ro- 
maiuetl  unknown  till  Air.  AV'ard  identified  it. 

A  London  paper  reports  the  following  ball-room  conver¬ 
sation  :  —  A  young  gentleman  advances  to  a  lady  who  con¬ 
siders  herself  the  belle  of  the  room  —  not  among  young 
ladies  an  isolated  condition  of  mind.  He  makes  a  low  bow, 
and  stammers  forth  blushingly  as  follows :  Might  I  ask 
you —  ah”  —  The  young  lady  understands  him  at  once, 
and  rather  haughtily  at  the  presumption,  and  to  show  her 
exact  value,  replies,  “  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  am  eng.aged  for 
the  next  three  dances.”  Young  gentleman:  “It  is  not 
dancing  —  ah — it  is — it’s  —  beg  your  pardon;  you  arear 
sitting  on  my  hat  1  ” 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Entomological  Society,  partic¬ 
ulars  have  been  given  of  exj)eriments  made  with  certain 
dyes  on  the  color  of  insects.  Rcmark<able  effects  can  be 
pnaluced  by  dipping  insects  into  aniline  or  magenta  dye,  or 
by  exposing  them  to  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  or  cyanide  of 
potassium,  as  some  parts  of  the  body  or  wings  take  up  the 
color,  while  others  remain  unaltered.  It  is  obvious  that  in¬ 
sects  thus  treated  might  be  exhibited  as  freaks  of  Nature, 
or  varieties  before  unknown ;  collectors  and  amateurs  in  en¬ 
tomology,  would  therelbre  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  tricky  dealers  in  insects. 

The  last  news  which  has  been  received  of  the  celebrated 
traveller,  Ferdinand  von  Rechthofen,  announced  that  he 
has  been  obliged  to  suspend  the  fourth  journey  which  he 
had  undertaken  on  the  west  of  China,  the  massacres  of 
Tien-tsin  having  m.adc  the  country  unsafe  for  Europe.ans. 
He  went  to  Japan  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  into  the  inte¬ 
rior,  but  was  refused  permission  by  the  Japanese  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  isles  of  Llou-Kiou  he  had  an  excellent  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  native  chiefs,  and  was  preparing  to  return  to 
China  to  begin  again  his  fourth  journey. 

“  There  is  going  on  in  London,”  says  the  Court  Journal, 
“  wh.at  may  be  called  an  exposition  of  spiritualism.  There 
has  .arrived  in  this  country  from  America  a  Miss  Kate  Fox, 
of  Boston,  who  belongs  to  a  family  in  the  house  of  which 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  spiritualism  in  the  United 
States  were  develojted.  She  has  come  on  a  pro[>agandist 
mission  in  the  cause  of  spiritualism,  and  she  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  efancen  in  the  houses  of  several  persons  of  station. 
These  have  Iteen  attended  by  several  men  of  science,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  have  accepted  the  fact  of  the  jdienomena 
which  they  have  witnessed,  though  without  giving  any 
opinion  as  to  their  causes.  Tlte  proceedings  have  been 
carefully  watched.”  If  John  Bull  will  only  keep  up  his 
spirits  he  will  eventually  find  out  all  about  it. 

A  Paris  journal  tells  this  extravagant  dog-story:  — 
“  Some  dogs  [lossess  a  singular  knack  of  hunting  out  any 
thing  that  has  recently  been  in  the  possession  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  A  gentleman  made  a  bet  that  a  <log  would  identif'v  a 
franc  that  he  had  thrown  down  upon  the  Boulevards,  lie- 
fore  the  dog  had  discovered  the  money,  a  passenger  had 
picked  it  up.  Presently,  the  dog  caught  the  scent,  followed 
the  stranger  to  his  hotel,  remained  with  him  all  day,  and 
attended  him  to  beil,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  newly-con¬ 
stituted  master,  who  was  extremely  flattered  by  his  sudden 
attachment.  But  the  moment  the  gentleman  j)ulled  off 
his  pantaloons,  in  the  pocket  of  which  he  had  placed  the 
franc,  the  dog  barked  at  the  door,  as  if  desirous  to  get  out. 
The  door  was  opened,  the  dog  caught  up  the  vestment,  and 
rushed  away  to  his  rightful  owner.” 

AI.  Reyer,  the  French  musical  critic,  who  went  to  Egypt 
expressly  in  ortler  to  be  present  at  tlie  first  representation 
of  Verdi’s  new  opera,  “  Aida,”  sends  a  long  account  of  the 
new  work  by  the  author  of  the  “  Trovatore  ”  to  the  Journal 
des  Dthats.  After  having  been  present  at  three  jierfonn- 
ances  of  the  partition,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  the  score, 
AI.  Reyer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Verdi’s  new  opera  is 
“a  very  remarkable  and  very  interesting  work.”  Verdi, 
AI.  Reyer  thinks,  h.os  made  decided  progress  as  a  musician. 
The  manner  in  which  the  libretto  of  “  Aida  ”  was  written 
is  somewhat  curious :  M.  Alariette,  the  celebrated  Egyptol¬ 
ogist,  first  wrote  the  story  in  French  prose;  it  was  then 
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Aiibertot  for  $2,000;  M.  Monjean  paid  $14,000  for  it  only 
three  vears  back.  At  the  sale  of  Henri  Rochefort’s  collec- 
tior,  which  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  last  month,  a 
rer)'  small  gouache  si'^ned  V^an  Blarenberghe  fetched  $370, 
tnJ  a  miniature  of  Marie  Antoinette  went  for  $300.  It  was 
oot  '’eiurally  known  in  the  saleroom  that  it  was  Roche¬ 
fort collect  ion  that  was  being  disposed  of,  or  there  would 
probably  have  been  keener  competition  for  souvenirs  of  the 
iaitbor  of  La  Lanterne. 

The  author  of  a  Parisian  feuilleton  in  the  Independance 
Be'ge,  signed  “  Eraste,”  tells  au  interesting  anecdote,  in 
which  the  writer  himself  figures,  on  the  subject  of  Balzac’s 
well-known  mania  for  making  corrections,  or  rather  intro- 
ducintr  alterations,  in  his  proofs.  This  deplorable  habit  is 
one  which  usually  afflicts  not  powerful  writers  so  much  as 
“  writers  of  taste ;  ”  unfertile  producers  who,  when  they  do 
give  something  to  the  world,  are  careful  that  it  shall  be 
turned  out  with  the  last  degri'e  of  finish.  Stendhal,  who 
jffected  to  write  his  liooks  at  o<ld  moments,  on  stray  scraps 
of  pajier  and  the  backs  of  visiting  cards  (but  who  often 
translated  them  in  good,  business-like  fashion  from  the 
German),  said,  when  he  heard  that  the  author  of  the 
“  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre  ”  had  rewritten  his  small 
volume  seventeen  times,  that  “  that  sufficiently  accounted 
for  the  dryness  of  the  style ;  ”  and  “  Eraste  ”  is  similarly 
convinced  that  Balzac’s  perpetual  modifications  and 
changes  took  away  tlie  freshness  of  his  first  inspirations. 
That  a  m.an  of  stnmg  will,  like  Balz.ac,  to  whom  the  labor 
of  completing  a  full-sized  novel  was  often  but  the  affair  of 
a  month,  should  never  have  known  his  own  mind  at  the 
moment  of  writing  seems  inexplicable ;  but  one  has  only  to 
compare  some  of  the  earlier  with  some  of  the  later  editions 
of  the  same  work  by  Balzac  to  see  that  he  was  never  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  he  had  written  —  not  even  after  it  had  gone 
forth  to  the  world  and  the  world  had  adopted  it.  It  was  in 
preparing  the  original  editions,  however,  that  Balzac  made, 
as  *•  Eraste  ”  thinks,  disastrous  changes ;  and  he  tells  us 
how  with  his  rage  for  corrections  he  was  on  the  point  of 
spoiling  the  admirable  scime  of  the  death  of  Mine.  Grandet 
—  certainly  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  one  of  his  finest 
novels.  Contributing  at  the  same  time  as  Balzac  to  the 
Rrcue  de  Parii,  in  which  “  Eugenie  Grandet  ”  was  first 
published,  he  saw  at  the  printing-office  the  proof  of  the 
scene  in  (juestion  as  it  had  come  from  the  author’s  hands, 
and  was  so  much  shocked  by  the  perverse  manner  in  which 
Bilzac,  by  touching  and  retouching,  adding  and  taking 
away,  had  at  last  destroyed  all  its  original  beauty,  that  he 
wrote  on  the  edge  of  the  corrected  proof,  or  “  dishonored 
page,”  as  he  calls  it,  these  wonls: — “  A  reader  who  knows 
lomething  of  mental  work  begs  and  entreats  you,  in  the 
name  of  art  and  of  good  sense,  to  leave  this  scene,  with 
all  its  pathos,  as  you  first  procluced  it.”  “Was  the  advice 
really  sound,  ami  who  venturecl  to  offer  it  ?  ”  it  may  be 
asked.  The  advice  was  apparently  ‘sound,  for  Balzac 
adopted  it;  and  “Eraste,”  who  tells  the  story,  is  Jules 
Janin.  “  Fortunately,”  he  says,  “  Balzac  did  not  know  who 
had  written  the  note.  He  was  not  very  fond  of  me,  he  did 
not  like  criticism,  and  in  all  his  life  he  never  followed  two 
goal  pieces  of  advice.*’ 

Mr.  J.  a.  Le  Roi,  the  learned  and  ingenious  librarian  of 
the  town  of  Versailles,  published  just  before  the  war  a  lit¬ 
tle  book  entitled  “  Ce  (jue  les  Poetes  ont  dit  de  Versailles.” 
What  certain  prose-writers  have  since  had  to  say  aliout  it 
is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable ;  but  from  the  beginning 
of  Louis  XI V.’s  reign  until  now — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
last  two  centuries  —  no  place  seems  to  have  furnished  so 
much  material  for  literature  of  all  kinds  and  of  every  de¬ 
gree  of  merit.  From  Corneille  and  Racine  to  Victor  (lugo 
and  Alfred  de  Musset  there  is  not  a  single  French  poet  of 
mark  who  has  not  written  about  Versailles,  and  its  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  moment.  Even  in  1814  a  M.  de  Malpierre 
was  found  to  write  a  sonnet  to  “  Alexander  at  Versailles,” 
u>  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  advantageously  com¬ 
pared  to  Ijouis  XIV. ;  so  that  if  a  complimentair  copy  of 
I  verses  had  been'  addressed  to  “  the  Emperor  William  at 
I  Versailles  ”  there  would  at  least  have  been  a  precedent  for 


such  a  performance.  In  Louis  XIV.’s  time  every  high 
official  at  Versailles  considered  it  part  of  his  duty  to  cele¬ 
brate  at  once  the  scene  of  his  functions  and  the  source  of 
his  income.  M.  Denis,  “  commandant  of  parks  and  foun¬ 
tains,”  made  Versailles  the  subject  of  a  neroic  poem,  of 
which  tlie  opening  may  be  translated  almost  literally  as 
follows :  — 

Its  glory  and  magnificence  regard 
Just  as  you  enter  by  the  great  court-yard  ; 

Yes,  you  might  travel  for  a  thousand  mi.es 
And  not  find  any  thing  to  match  Versailles  I 

Here  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  spirited  couplet  ia 
which  M.  Denis  introduces  M.  Bontemps,  the  governor. 

The  governor,  a  man  well  kno^vn  to  fame, 

Resides  there :  Monsieur  Bontemps  is  his  name. 

M.  Monicart,  who  succeeded  M.  Denis  as  commander  of 
the  water-works,  had  the  misfortune  to  get  thrown  into  the 
Bastille,  and  while  there  resolved  to  occupy  his  time  by  com¬ 
posing  a  poetical  work  in  twenty  volumes,  each  of  1,000 
verses,  to  be  entitled  “  Versailles  Immortalized.”  Two 
volumes  of  the  dimensions  specified  were  actually  published, 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  —  lest,  no  doubt,  the 
French  should  be  found  unintelligible.  In  “  Versailles  Im¬ 
mortalized  ”  not  only  the  statues  but  tlie  apartments,  and 
even  portions  of  the  apartments  are  introiluced  and  made 
to  soliloquize.  One  room  delivers  itself  as  follows  :  — 

The  precious  metal  that  my  roof  doth  gild 

Shows  that  the  monarch’s  coffers  are  well  filled; 

while  the  court-yard  known  as  “  La  Cour  de  Marbrc  ”  raises 
its  voice  boastfully  in  this  style :  — 

Louis  walks  over  me.  for  I  am  clean ; 

Across  mo  carriages  have  never  lieen  : 

Then  forth  he  goes  to  take  the  morning  air, 

No  matter  bo  the  weather  foul  or  fair. 

The  poem,  M.  IjC  Roi  declares,  is  all  in  the  same  style, 
“  and  is  enough,”  he  remarks,  “to  m.ike  one  regret  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing.” 

A  WRITER  in  a  late  number  of  Chambers's  Journal  dis¬ 
courses  thus  pleasantly  on  “  Americanisms  :  ”  —  “  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  original  language  of  a  people  ia,  not 
unfrequently,  preserved  in  greater  purity  in  its  colonies  than 
in  the  mother  country.  'Thus,  the  descendants  of  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Asia  Minor  speak  a  language  much  nearer,  in 
all  respects,  the  ancient  Greek,  than  is  that  of  tlie  cities  of 
Greece  proper.  Spanish  more  closely  resembles  L.atin  than 
does  Italian.  Dutch  has  a  greater  similarity  to  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  than  the  dialect  now  spoken  throughout  nortliem 
Germany.  And  finally,  —  oddly  as  the  assertion  m^  sound 
in  English  ears,  —  tlie  inhabitants  of  tbe  New  England 
St.ates  of  America  speak  a  lanpiage  bearing  a  greater 
affinity  to  that  of  this  country  in  uie  time  of  Charles  f.,  than 
does  our  modern  English. 

“  Not  only  have  words  survived,  but  forms  of  expression, 
and  even  pronunciation,  have  been  preserved  in  New  En'^- 
land,  which  have  become  obsolete  here.  Indeed,  many 
words  now  considered  purely  American,  were  in  common 
use  in  this  country  two  and  a  half  to  three  centuries  ago. 
Thus,  prink,  to  deck,  to  ailom,  is  still  used  in  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  both  Spenser  and  Shakspeare. 
One  Yankee  girl  will  say  to  another,  whose  toilet  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  taken  some  time :  ‘  Oh,  jfou’ve  been  prinking ;  ’ 
or,  ‘  What  a  time  you’ve  taken  to  pnnk.’  In  fact,  the  verb 
is  used  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses.  Muss,  a  confused  en¬ 
counter  (fxissibly  a  corruption  of  the  French  milc'e')  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  be  a  purely  American  idiom.  On  the 
contrary.  It  is  good  Shakspearean  English.  In  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Antony  says :  ‘  tVhen  late  I  spake,  like  Ixiys  unto 
a  muss,  kings  would  rush  forth ;  ’  and  the  word  is  used  by 
both  Massinger  and  Fletcher.  Lam,  to  beat,  is  another 
American  word  which  claims  English  parentage.  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  says,  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  that  the  phrase  was 
in  common  use  in  the  time  of  Charles  U. ;  and  asserts  th.at 
It  was  derived  from  the  fate  of  one  Dr.  Lamb,  an  astrologer, 
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who  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  mob  in  the  preceding 
reign. 

'•  Sick,  which  is  universally  used  in  the  United  States  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  ill  is  einjiloved  in  this  country, 
wa.s,  it  nee<l  scarcely  be  said,  perfectly  good  English  in 
the  time  of  James  1. ;  the  e.^pression  ‘  ifl,’  in  the  sense  we 
now  understand  it,  not  once  occurring,  I  believe,  in  the  au¬ 
thorized  translation  of  the  Bible.  Bug,  again,  used  in 
America  as  a  generic  term  for  every  sjiccies  of  insect,  is  a 
pood  old  English  word.  ‘  A  bug  hath  buzzed  it  in  my  ears,’ 
says  Bacon  in  one  of  his  letters ;  and  the  word  will  be  fre- 
ueutly  found  in  contemporary  literature.  At  the  present 
ay,  it  is  so  completely  obsolete  in  England,  that  when,  a 
few  years  ago,  an  e<lition  of  the  late  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s 
works  was  published  in  London,  the  editor  was  obliged  to 
alter  tlie  title  of  that  very  clever  little  story.  The  Golden 
Bug,  to  The  Golden  Beetle,  in  order  not  to  give  offence  to 
English  ears. 

“  Of  American  idioms  proper,  two  of  the  most  curious  are 
the  wonls  c/eeer  and  smart  —  smart,  throughout  the  United 
States,  me.aning  clever ;  while  clever  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
good-nature<l.  Why  these  two  words  should  have  lost  their 
original  signification,  is  not  easy  to  conjecture ;  though  a 
parallel  may  be  found  in  this  country  in  the  case  of  the  ex¬ 
pressions  let  and  prevent,  which,  in  the  coiirsc  of  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  have  Interchanged  meanings.  Loafer, 
a  lazy,  idle  vagalwnd,  and  rowdy,  a  (juamdsome,  troiible- 
some'fellow,  are  both,  I  U-lieve,  purely  American  idioms. 
Lord  Bulwer,  therefore,  in  his  comedy  of  Wn'pole;or,  Every 
Man  has  his  Price,  has  been  guilty  of  a  slight  anachronism 
in  putting  the  latter  word  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Robert,  who 
s|)eaks.  ou  one  occasion,  of  ‘  rowdy  electors.’ 

“  There  are,  of  course,  nuinerous  other  expressions  and 
phrases  in  use  in  the  United  Stales  peculiar  to  the  country, 
Imt  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  pajicr  to  treat 
of  them,  my  object  having  been  simidy  to  give  a  lew  desul¬ 
tory  exam|)le8  of  American  idioms.” 

A  CoRKEspoxDENT  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  writing 
from  Rangoon,  gives  some  curious  particulars  concerning 
Burmese  courtship.  The  Burmese  are  Buddhists,  and 
Buddhism  has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage.  In  other 
words,  marriage  is  comrarv  to  the  principles  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  religion.  The  true  fiuddhist  is  supposed  to  enileavor 
to  escajHj  fiom  the  universe  of  lieing ;  from  a  succession  of 
transmigrations  of  the  soul  which  would  otherwise  continue 
forever.  The  Buddhist  jiriesi;  not  only  leads  a  life  of  cel¬ 
ibacy,  but  will  not  sanctify  the  marriage  tie  by  his  jnx*s- 
ence  at  a  wediling.  lie  has  too  much  pity  for  those  who 
marry  or  are  given  in  marriage,  and  who  are  thus  unable 
to  escape  from  unending  traiismigr.ations.  Tlie  result  is 
that  the  young  jieople  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  the 
parents  as  little  as  the  priests  prevent  their  thoroughly  en- 
oying  themselves  atler  their  own  ide.as  of  admiring  and 
icing  admircfl,  loving  and  being  loved.  Coiiseipiently 
Burmese  courtships  are  about  the  pleasantest  things  in 
their  way  which  are  to  be  tound  in  all  the  semi-civilized 
world  from  Mainlalay  to  ^lay  Fair.  Tliey  have  nothing  to 
do  with  capture,  purchase,  or  dowry  ;  with  Welsh  bun¬ 
dling  or  Scotch  whistling.  'Idiey  are  always  nice,  generally 
strictly  projier,  although  not  untreipiently  accompanied  by 
very  seriims  quarrels,  when  dill'ureut  geutleuicu  aspli'e  to 
the  same  fair  hand. 

A  Burmese  damsel  is  demure,  laughter-loving,  and  self- 
relLant.  Her  manner  is  gr:u-eful  and  pleasing.  She  wears 
a  bright  silk  jiettieoat,  a  white  jacket,  a  gold  neckl.ice,  and 
has  glossy  black  hair  decked  with  flowers.  She  often 
smokes  a  green  cheroot.  Of  course  she  has  admirers,  and 
she  gives  them  all  a  fair  chance.  Every  evening  she  re¬ 
ceives  a  visit  from  all  these  young  gentlemen ;  and  such  is 
the  waywardness  of  human  nature  that  the  same  swain  will 
often  paj’  similar  visits  ou  the  same  evenin''  to  other  young 
ladies  of  tlie  same  village  or  township.  Thus  courtshij)  is 
always  going  on,  and  courting  time  has  been  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  institution  from  time  immemorial. 

Here  some  explanation  is  necessary.  The  Burmese 
evening  is  divided  into  three  watches  —  namely,  children’s 
bed-time,  old  folks’  bed-time,  and  young  folks’  bed-time. 


Children’s  bed-time  is  sunset,  or  shortly  afterwanls.  Court¬ 
ing  time  begins  soon  after  children’s  bed-time,  and  it  con¬ 
tinues  long  after  old  folks’  l)cd-time,  which  is  alsmt  nine 
o’clock.  Young  folks’  bed- Lime  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  young  jaeople  in  question;  say 
about  eleven  o’clock.  ’  "  ^ 

AMicn  the  hour  of  courting  approaches,  the  young  lady 
trims  her  little  lamp,  so  that  it  gleams  through  the  window 
and  takes  her  seat  upon  a  mat  on  the  floor.  Meantime  the 
young  gentlemen  have  been  putting  on  their  best  bright 
silk  putzoes,  a  nondescript  garment,  something  between  a 
pair  of  trowsers  and  a  j)etticoat,  have  donned  their  clean 
white  jackets,  have  tieil  colored  silk  hanilkerchiefs  on  their 
heads  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  have  turned  out 
altogether  in  tlie  height  of  Burmese  fashion.  'Iliey  enter 
they  seat  themselves  on  the  nmts  round  the  fair  one,  and 
I  then  the  “charting”  begins.  If  a  gallant  his  Imen  unsuc- 
!  cessful  in  a  boat-race,  or  has  tumbled  into  the  water,  or 
'  lias  [laid  too  much  attention  to  another  damsel,  or  has  been 
deserted  by  another  damsel,  or  has  made  himself  ridieulouj 
in  any  other  way,  the  chances  are  that  his  feelings  will  be 
hurt  before  the  evening  is  over.  How  the  buly  receives 
each  lover,  especially  in  the  presence  of  other*  lovers,  is 
more  than  we  can  describe.  She  herself  reipiires  considera¬ 
ble  attention,  and  the  olil  people  never  interfere.  Indeed, 
wdiy  should  the  old  folks  interfere?  Tlie  young  folks  can 
t;»ke  care?  of  themselves,  and  are  only  doing  what  the  old 
jK'ople  themselves  did  in  the  days  when  they  were  voting. 

These?  evening  gatherings  are  generally  very  innocent, 
and  the  marriages  which  follow  them  are  generally  very 
hap])y,  although  sanctified  by  no  priest,  and  only  held 
together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  affection  or  the  obli'gntiuns 
of  civil  law.  Jealousy,  however,  is  a  master  jtassion  in 
Biirmah,  and  if  a  tiamsel  is  too  kind  to  one  of  her  adinireni, 
the  chances  are  that  the  oll'ending  lover  is  stabbed,  sitcnreil, 
or  shot.  Indeed,  a  jealous  rival,  who  suspects  that  the 
object  of  his  affections  is  alone  with  another  rival,  will  not 
untrequently  astonish  the  happy  pair  bv  running  a  spear 
through  the  floor  of  matting  on  which  tliey  may  lie  rc[K)s- 
ing,  and  then  there  is  a  regular  Burmese  row,  tcriuinatin' 
verv  seriously  sometiiiK's. 

'I’his  courting  time  in  Burmah  is  nothing  more  than  a 
relic  of  the  old  Hindoo  institution  known  as  the  swayam- 
vara,  or  choice  of  a  husband  bv  a  niai  len.  This  sway- 
vara  was  once  practised  by  the  old  military  caste  in  llin- 
dost.an,  but  has  long  since  pas.sed  away  from  the  shores  of 
India.  No  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  Kshatriya  customs 
which  the  Buddhists  carried  with  them  to  Btirniah  when 
thev  were  expelled  from  India  by'  the  wars  and  [H'rsccutions 
of  tlie  Brahmans  some  ten  or  twelve  centuries  ago.  Thus 
the  world  moves  on,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  discovered  in 
due  time  that  other  old  Kshatriya  customs  may  still  be 
founil  in  Burmah.  Gambling  away  a  wife,  which  is  often 
nieiitioned  in  Sanskrit  tradition,  and  would  be  imiMissiblein 
the  India  of  the  present  day,  has  not  unffequently  occurreJ 
in  Burmah. 

After  Sea  Batiiixo  use  Burnett’s  Kallistos  tOR'lieyeihe 
disagreeable  action  of  salt  water. 

For  Coughs  and  Throat  Disorders,  use  “ Brown’s  Bronclud 
Troches,”  hiiving  proved  their  etticiency  by  a  test  of  many  years. 

The  dcm:ind  for  the  Halford  Leicestersiiiiik,  Table 
Sauce  by  guests  who  best  understand  how  to  make  most  palat- 
aide  their  soups,  fish  and  meats,  induces  all  th  ?  best  hotel  pto- 
prietors  in  the  country  to  place  it  constantly  ujion  their  tables. 

“White’s  Spf.ciai.ty  ”  cures  Dyspepsia. — II.  G.  White, 
Proprietor,  37  Court  Street,  Boston. 

E.xample  for  the  Ladies.  —  W.  Kelly,  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  earned  with  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine,  in  fonrti  cn  veirt, 
S14,.'>64  in  making  coats ;  an  average  of  more  than  S20  a  week, 
with  but  a  few  cents  for  triding  repairs. 

Youthful  Beauty.  —  A  clear  skin  and  a  bright  complexion 
has  a  charm  for  all.  How  to  obtain  it  and  how  to  kirp  it  is » 
secret  worth  knowing,  and  one  long  wished  for  by  the  fair  sex. 
A  delightful  toilet  preparation  known  as  Geo.  W.  Laird’s  “Bioex 
OF  Youth,”  will  most  ellectually  produce  the  aliove result 
Warranted  to  lie  entirely  frre  from  any  material  detrinientslof 
injurious  to  health.  Sold  at  all  druggists’.  Depot,  5  Gold  bt.Xd- 


